




















AN IMPORTANT MEMBER 
OF YOUR FAMILY 











THE telephone is something more than an instru- 
ment to carry your voice across the miles. It is 
a most important member of your family. 

Faithfully, constantly, cheerfully it serves 
you. Keeps you in touch with friends. Stands 
guardian over your home. Helps to put more 
pleasure and achievement into life and living. 
And does it all so capably. 

When you are moving, you keep your tele- 
phone in the old home until the last van has 
gone and you place the key in the lock for the 
final turn. You arrange in advance to have a 


telephone ready at the new address so there will 


be no break in your contact with the world. 
When a young couple starts housekeeping. When 
there is illness in the home. When somebody 
goes away. When distances are great. When 
emergencies arise. On all of these occasions the 
telephone earns its right to family membership. 

Day or night, any part of the telephone com- 
pany’s army of skilled workers, intricate equip- 
ment, and millions of miles of wire is at your 
command. 

It is the Bell System’s constant endeavor to 
make the telephone worth more and more to 


every subscriber. 
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Bryan Burroughs 


THE EVERGREEN TREE 


Though many seasons come and go, 
I am the soul of constancy, 
And green I shall forever be, 


Come rain, or frost, or falling snow. 


I am, with woven foliage dense, 
Through burning heat and stinging hail 
And lashing fury of the gale, 


A refuge from the elements. 


Of all the things that we should know, 
This is the foremost high command; 
To reach out with a helping hand, 


To shelter, even as we grow. 


By BRYAN BURROUGHS 


And then, against all common fears, 
And through adversity to stand, 
Unconquerable, with steady hand, 

And one clear purpose through the years. 


To know this truth, in every clime, 
All things worth while are born of toil, 
All life depends upon the soil, 

Though living things bow down to time; 


Then deep as roots within the sod, 
Your spirit will be thus imbued, 
Alike in throngs or solitude, 

With the great majesty of God. 
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TRAILS OF THE SELWAY 


“In An Ageless, Timeless Land of Mountains and Trees”-- 
By J. N. HESSEL 


T was July. Four weeks had passed since we left Missoula 
for guard training school at Quartz. How little we had 
known then of the times in store for us! How hazy had 

been our conception of the wild country that was to be the 
scene of our summer's work! The mere mention of the word 
“Selway” had left us with quickened hearts and a million 
questions on our tongues. We had heard so much about this 
Idaho wilderness—but we had actually known little. 

Four weeks, and here we were fairly in the heart of the 
Selway! It seemed like months since we had made our first 
camp at the mouth of Papoose Creek, among the cedars at 
the forks of the trail. It seemed impossible that so much of 
living, so many experiences, and so much learning could be 
crammed into twenty-eight days. I looked at the broad back 
of Bill with his big hat, his gun, and his spurs riding up the 


trail ahead of me and I was more unconvinced than ever. 

Old Rowdy halted abruptly at the rump of Bill’s mount 
and Bob’s horse came up and stopped behind mine. There 
was not a word spoken. I sighed deeply and looked around, 
resigned happily to the landscape and to the situation. I 
forgot about time. What were four weeks? What were four 
years? What, in fact, were four eons to this ageless, time- 
less land of mountains and trees? I wondered vaguely if 
anything ever changed in the Selway. I doubted, but I did 
not care. 

We had, but a moment before, emerged from an after- 
noon’s fishing at Lost Lakes over in the Clearwater country. 
We looked back at them now, darkly insignificant in the dis- 
tance, artfully tucked away like stair-step pools. The soft 
green meadows ran quickly back to the jade forest, which 





On the trail in the heart of the Selways, where time is forgotten. One queries, what 
are weeks, years—in fact, eons in this ageless, timeless land of mountains and trees? 
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Lewis and Clark came over the divide 
and camped here—the present site of 
the Powell Ranger Station. Here, tradi- 
tion has it, they killed their last horse. 


stretched up and smothered all but 
a few high peaks as far as we could 
see. 

Bill spurred his horse lightly and 
our mounts followed. As we reached 
the highest point on the divide we 
saw, for the first time, a forest fire 
smoking far away on the high north- 
ern slopes of the Bitterroots, to the 
south of us across the Lochsa. 
“Mighty glad that’s not on our side 
of the river,” was Bill’s comment. 
“Me, too,” Bob and I echoed in 
unison. 

Bob was a young fellow, but Bill 
was an old woodsman, an ex-ranger. 
He went through the tragic fire of 
1910 as a packer and had been 
caught with a string of mules in the 
path of the flames, saving himself 
and his string by soaking and half 
drowning in the river. 

We watched the smoke and pro- 
ceeded in silence, west along the old 
Lolo Indian trail that follows down 
the Lolo divide to Kooskia at the 
forks of the Clearwater and Lochsa 
Rivers. We dropped gradually into 
a shallow saddle and Bill led the 
way off the trail to the left. Drawing 
abreast at the edge of the saddle, we 
looked down appreciatingly at the 
scene below. Hemlock Hole — dis- 
covered as a campsite and christened by Bill— 
opened for us, five hundred feet down, a natural 
basin surrounded on three sides by steep, sparse- 
ly wooded walls and open to the south like some 
huge suspended scoop shovel. The sound of horse 
bells came up to us and we got an occasional 
glimpse of a pack mule grazing between the trees 
on the hillside. It was the camp of the Lolo road 
survey crew, to which we were all attached, and 
we noted with satisfaction the two spirals of 
smoke ascending from the spindling chimneys of 
our sheep-herder’s camp stoves. 

“Looks like the boys are waiting for us,” I said. 

“Yeah,” put in Bob, “I can smell those pies 
they were going to bake clear up here. Give them 
a yell so they will know we got the fish.” 

Bill cupped his hands and whooped as loud as 
he could. Gene and the other three fellows 
trooped out from under the fly and looked at us 
inquiringly. We waved exuberantly. Bud grabbed 
a frying pan, waved it once around his head and 





Up, the trail leads along the side of 
the mountain, great western pines and 


spruces hemming the way. 


gave an understanding whoop of joy. Fish meant 
fresh meat to us, and fresh meat is a treat in a 
country where ham and bacon rule supreme. 

We had contracted to get the fish and we got 
them—thanks to the ingenuity of Bill. We now 
visualized them browning, as only mountain trout 
can brown, in puddles of butter in the big frying 
pans. We realized more acutely than ever that 
we had had no dinner. But supper—oh! We 
grinned at one another knowingly and started 
down the switchbacks to the camp. 

This was Sunday in the Selway. We had some 
ten or twelve other such Sundays in the course of 
our work in the Selway, and I can- 
not recall a one that does not touch 
a soft spot in my memory. There 
was the Sunday at Indian Post Of- 
fice lookout, swimming in the little 
alpine lake up there just below the 
peak, six thousand feet above sea 
level: there was the Sunday down 
on the Lochsa at the mouth of Squaw 
Creek, fishing and running the fast 
water on a raft; and there was the 
Sunday up Warm Springs Creek, 
where we soaked and washed in the 
natural hot springs. 

In our particular crew there were 
Jack, from Massachusetts, Bud, our 
packer-cook from Montana, and my- 
self, from Illinois—East, Mid-West, 
and West together ferreting out on 
paper, as best we could, the trails of 
the upper Lochsa, one of the nation’s 
wildernesses. The Selway National 
Forest and the Selway Game Pre- 
serve are separated at that point by 
the Lochsa River, which is a tribu- 
tary of the Snake, taking its head- 
waters from the foot of old Mount 
Lolo and draining the western slopes 
of the Bitterroots. On the north side 
of the river you may hunt—on the 
south side you may not. Salmon 
come up into those cold headwaters 
by the millions in the spring and 
return again in lesser numbers in 
the fall. Trout grow to prize win- 
ning size and ripe old age, unmo- 
lested by man. Even the Indians do 
not inhabit the country thereabouts. 





Camp on the Hot Springs trail—within sound of the rushing, 


trout-filled Lochsa. 
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Build your fire well, for the nights are cool 
and close to the stars. 
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Lewis and Clark came over the Lolo divide and dropped 
down to the Lochsa, camping at the present site of the Powell 
Ranger Station, where, tradition has it, they killed their last 
horse. They tried to build rafts and float down the turbulent 
river to the Snake but the rocky channel and fast water 
balked their efforts and the expedition nearly ended in dis- 
aster. We surveyed miles of the exact route traveled by 
those stout explorers and wondered time and again at their 
fortitude. 

Leaving the cedars on the north side of the river, we 
crossed over into the Game Preserve. Passing out of the 
bottoms, we came into a vast land of burned over ridges. 
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stop to bathe in the springs where Sacajewea and Lewis and 
Clark bathed many years ago. 

You start to climb at Lolo Hot Springs, going up past the 
Mud Creek Ranger Station. Then on up, and up, until you 
reach the top of the divide, where you will enter Idaho. 
Down you go on the Idaho side in dizzy curves along the 
side of the mountain, with heavy stands of western white pine 
and spruce hemming the way. And then, at the end of the 
road, you will find the Powell Ranger Station. 

There is a delightful campground near the station where 
you can pitch your tent and build your campfire. A hundred 
yards away the Lochsa rushes by, luring you to come and 





In the Selway country are found many “lakes of ravishing 
beauty”—this is Walton Lake, in the Selway Game Preserve. 


Gaunt white stumps, weathered and leafless, bore mute tes- 
timony of the passing of the fire of 1910 and others. The 
mountainsides were choked with snow, brush and under- 
growth. In a few sheltered draws green stands of reproduc- 
tion blossomed hopefully, but, for the most part, the timber 
was behind us. Falcons nested on the tops of the dead trees 
and we noticed several martens slipping along the down logs. 

We were supremely happy there in the mountain fast- 
nesses, satisfied that the nearest town with movies, street- 
cars, automobiles and railroads was a hundred miles away. 
Bud packed his mules and baked some mighty good apple 
pies for us. Jack and I unraveled miles of tortuous trail and 
whetted our appetites by cruising. We worked, we slept, we 
ate, we lived—vigorously. 

Suppose you, too, wanted to spend a Sunday, or a week, 
or even a month in the Selway. Easy enough to get to the 
edge of it, but not so easy to get really into it. If you are 
disposed to try, drive your car out of Missoula on the road 
that takes you west to Lolo. Proceed from Lolo over the road 
that weaves up through a sparsely settled valley under the 
brow of Mount Lolo, to Lolo Hot Springs, where you should 


take enough trout for supper and breakfast. If you wish to 
go farther you must proceed by foot or on horseback. An 
admirable trip for the nature lover is that up any of the four 
trails to the old Lolo trail along the top of the divide. It is a 
stiff climb and, for you not accustomed to rigorous mountain 
travel, it will require the better part of a long day. Pitch 
your camp, if you please, near a spring up there where 
the nights are cool and close to the stars. At the head of 
Papoose Creek in Papoose Saddle, at Elbow Bend, at 
Hemlock Hole, or at Cayuse Lake you will find ideal 
campsites. You may find a table already built for you 
and tent poles cut—relics of our camps there. There is 
fishing in Cayuse Creek and over in the Clearwater country 
the Lost Lakes are alive with trout. 

You will not be bothered with traffic or visitors. Only 
trees and mountains and blue cloud-spotted lakes will keep 
you company. Only winds will bear you news. 

It is a glorious country, the Selway—an unspoiled country. 
There the elk have made their last stand, there deer and 
grouse and moose and bears still exist in numbers. There 
man is still insignificant—-a pygmy in the palm of nature. 














Burntside Lake in the Superior National Forest, 
—starting place for many canoe trails through 
some of the thousand lakes of Minnesota. 


ONSERVATION, the people of Minnesota have dis- 
covered, pays dividends. Next to the depression and 
taxes, in the public mind comes the preservation of 

natural resources. In fact, all three are linked together, for 
conservation means tourists and pleasure seekers from out- 
side Minnesota 
borders, and 
tourists help to 
pay taxes and 
to buck the de- 
pression. Tour- 
ists forced the 
issue. 
Conservation 
was a warcry 
even before 
taxes became a 
burden or hard 
times a stark 
fact. The North 
Star State took 
notice that all 
its natural re- 
sources come 
out of the same 
pot—that forest 
and lake and 





Lake Itasca—headwater of the Mississippi. 


Sees Conservation 


By JOHN J. BIDDISON 


other; that birds and fish, game animals and fur-bearers, 
lumbering and paper mills and many other forest industries 
are part and parcel of them; that water power is derived di- 
rectly from them, and that even the vast mineral wealth of 
the commonwealth for the most part underlies them. 

Minnesota once was four-fifths forest. Today two-fifths of 
the state is so classified. Once these forests teemed with 
game and their streams and lakes with fish. Today there is 
much less wild life—and yet Minnesota is still a sportsman’s 
paradise. Nothing short of a cataclysm can deprive it of its 
boasted ten thousand lakes; and in its wooded fastnesses are 
still to be found many thousands of deer, a fair number of 
bear, a few moose and a multitude of smaller game. Fish 
and water birds still abound. The iron mines are still pro- 
ducing the fill for great fleets that ride the Great Lakes to 
the smelting mills. 

All this Minnesota has set about in one concerted opera- 
tion to protect, perpetuate and increase. The last legislature 
accepted the recommendation of its interim commission and 
set up the machinery. At its head is the Minnesota Conser- 
vation Commission, made up of five citizens drawn from 
private life and serving without pay. It is theoretically non- 
political, charged with but two things, to determine policies 
and to choose the state commissioner of conservation, who is 
elected for a six-year term. On him falls full executive au- 
thority and responsibility, the commission itself serving as 
a buffer between him and political and private influences. 

The Commis- 
sion designated 
as Commission- 
er of Conserva- 
tion W. T. Cox, 
who formerly 
served twelve 
years as_ state 
forester. He in 
turn took over 
the divisions 
provided for by 
the new law 
and designated 
their heads: 
Forestry, Grov- 
er M. Conzet, 
director, an of- 
fice he had al- 
ready held 
eight years; 
Game and Fish, 
William D. 


For over fifty years Minnesota has 


siream are mu- ‘ E 
tually depend- protected some thirty thousand acres of forest land around this lake and made Stewart. direc- 
ent on each it available to the public as Itasca State Park. tor. a business 
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man, drafted for the position; Drainage and Waters, E. V. 
Willard, director, who had been in charge of a similar inde- 
pendent bureau for many years; Lands and Minerals, F. A. 
Wildes, acting in charge; Tourist Bureau, H. C. Hotaling, 
acting in charge. 

The four principal divisions were going concerns before 
they were co-ordinated, the first three as independent bu- 
reaus, the fourth-—lands and minerals—as a part of the state 
auditor’s office. This latter now is handicapped because the 
legislature, by oversight, made its appropriation to the au- 
ditor’s office instead of to the new commission. A co-opera- 
tive understanding has been reached and friendly litigation 
is in sight to straighten out the tangle, with a prospect that 
the next legislature will rectify the mistake ahead of the 
courts. 

Commissioner Cox’s office, however, is no bed of roses, 
owing to the insinuating ways of politics. The Commission 
from the start had been meeting frequently and attempting 


him of office. The board proved to be divided and the out- 
come was a compromise, with Mr. Cox accepting the au- 
thority of the budget office and the Commission accepting 
Mr. Cox, but with the supposed nonpolitical aspect badly 
bent and indications that the rift is not entirely healed. 

On the lineup of the state over the issue of keeping poli- 
tics out of conservation, the bulk of conservationists, sports- 
men and press took the part of Mr. Cox. 

The newest development is an announced plan to attempt 
to abolish the Commission in the next legislature, and to 
substitute a board of elected state officials. 

So many and varied are the problems raised that setting 
up a program has of necessity been slow. Commissioner 
Cox has had callers and delegations camped at his office door 
incessantly. Some of the problems have been precipitated 
by the economic situation. Principal among them is the dis- 
posal of land variously estimated at from 6,000,000 to 8,- 
000,000 acres in extent which will have fallen into the hands 





Fish and water birds abound near the falls of the Sea Gull River in Northern Minnesota. One may see deer and a 
multitude of smaller game, while occasionlly a bear or moose makes an appearance. 


to handle administrative matters directly with the public and 
with subordinate officers of the department. The Commis- 
sioner apparently has had his hands more or less tied. It 
had been freely charged that various appointments in the 
game and fish division were for the purpose of paying po- 
litical debts. Mr. Cox ousted a group of thirteen game war- 
dens for the betterment of the service after tests and ratings. 
Then he granted hearings to those who protested and three 
were reinstated. 

The Commissioner shortly after ran afoul of the state bud- 
get department when he made appointment of an assistant 
for his own office without previous specific approval of the 
budget commissioner. He maintained his appropriation 
covered the salary involved, but the budget office stood pat, 
and apparently has the authority to say who shall be ap- 
pointed to positions in the department. The furore follow- 
ing this involved the Conservation Commission; charges 
were laid against Mr. Cox before this board, and a three-day 
session was recently precipitated in which serious efforts 
were made by some members of the Commission to relieve 


of the state by May, 1933, through default on taxes. Much 
of this represents lands in the northern counties reclaimed 
from swamps by drainage; other large sections are timber, 
but no small part is common farm land, some good but much 
that never was meant.to be put to the plow. 

In addition, the state has become the largest single farm 
owner within its own borders by reason of foreclosures on 
mortgages taken by the Rural Credits Bureau of Minnesota, 
which was instituted by the state to get cheap money for 
farmers. In the course of a few years the state has loaned 
to agriculture more than $50,000,000. 

Drainage has created in Minnesota an extremely acute sit- 
uation. Its history is a long story. Briefly told, many thou- 
sands of common folk bought swamp lands from the state, 
expecting the state to drain them, and then found they would 
have to do it themselves. Counties therefore set up drainage 
districts by petition of the owners, issued bonds, had the 
work done and levied assessments to cover the indebtedness. 
Hard year after hard year came, the settlers couldn’t pay, 
and six counties found themselves on the verge of bankrupt- 
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cy because they could not meet the bond payments. They 
appealed to the state for aid. The state responded with large 
appropriations to take tax titles to the forfeited lands. The 
result is the vast acreage now falling into the lap of the De- 
partment of Conservation. 

What shall the state do with these widespread holdings 
when it gets them? It is largely the Conservation Depart- 
ment’s responsibility to answer, and the answer it is giving is 
this: Designate them for the purposes to which they are best 
suited—which means predominantly to return them so far as 
practicable to their original status. It therefore is proposed 
to take large areas and consolidate them into state forests, 
and to take other areas for game preserves, public shooting 
grounds and water fowl breeding places. The legislature 
appropriated $2,500,000 to acquire land to be used in creat- 
ing the Red Lake game preserve of 400,000 acres and the 
Aitken, Roseau and Mahnomen county conservation area of 
800,000 acres. 

The Conservation Department began steps in the last days 
of 1931 to acquire 612,000 acres in the three counties last 
named for additions to state forests and for game and water 
protection. It has more recently begun action to acquire an 
area of several thousand acres in the Whitewater valley of 
southeastern Minnesota, a section noted for its scenic beauty 
and which was in a fair way to be commercialized out of 
existence. 

Some of the areas soon to be acquired in the northern 
counties, without doubt, will be made into new state forests. 
Others will be combined with present forests. Still others 
it is hoped to trade to the federal government to be added to 
its National Forests, the Superior and Chippewa, taking in 
exchange government wooded tracts that can be used to 
round out state holdings. 

The announced objective of the forestry division is a state 
forest or park within twenty-five miles of every citizen of the 
state, this to be attained by gradual acquisitions, so that 
there will be within reach of all outdoor recreation, game, 
fish and firewood. Negotiation is in progress between the 
Conservation Department and the Rural Credits Bureau for 
taking over certain foreclosed farms to be used as demon- 
stration areas, to show farmers how tree growth can be made 
not only a source of supply for lumber and fuel, but also a 
sanctuary for game and birds, making bird life useful to 
keep down insect pests. 

The Conservation Commission is in process of forming an 
eight-year program. While Commissioner Cox has made no 
formal presentation, some of his objectives have been made 
known. In addition to those already cited, they include: 
Classification of tax forfeited lands according to usability 
and disposal accordingly; Conservative administration of 
state mineral lands, promoting utilization of low grade ores 
and reduction of mine waste. Personnel classification to 
raise employee standards by means of tests and training. 
(Tests already have been applied to game and fish wardens, 
resulting in some replacements.) Conservative logging 
methods to prevent denuding of cutover lands, a definite pol- 
icy of state tree planting and encouragement of private 
plantings; increasing the present number of forest rangers 
and patrolmen, together with large increases in fire fighting 
equipment; a tax of several cents an acre or other means to 
finance the work of fire prevention and control, so that tim- 
ber may become an insurable risk; establishment of addi- 
tional game refuges by acquiring lands unsuited to agricul- 
ture, part of such areas to be used as refuges and the re- 
mainder as public shooting grounds; withdrawal from sale 
of all state forest lands within the borders of National For- 
ests; completion of the major lake level maintenance pro- 
gram already under way. 

Commissioner Cox and Director Conzet pin some of their 
biggest hopes on reducing the appalling losses to the state 


from forest fires, and to this end Director Stewart is also 
campaigning, because of the widespread destruction wreaked 
upon game birds and animals, and upon fish as well. There 
were no less than 2,778 fires in 1931, sweeping over an area 
of 993,000 acres and involving a loss of four lives and $3,- 
490,000 in property. The average burned over area for the 
last ten years is given as 636,000 acres. Of the 1931 fires, 
2,749 were found man-caused, 246 being incendiary. Light- 
ning accounted for only twenty-nine of the total, while care- 
less smokers were blamed for 368, and the burning over of 
meadows for 673. 

Another ambition is the much more extensive stocking of 
lakes and streams. This necessitates a scientific study of fish 
life in Minnesota waters and especially of the water condi- 
tions at different seasons of the year. While Minnesota is 
looked upon as a fisherman’s paradise, the state’s waters are 
rated as only six to eight per cent stocked. Commissioner 
Cox believes that within a few years this figure can be raised 
to sixty or eighty per cent, approximating what it was before 
the day of the white man. To this end the state hatcheries 
this season produced fry in unprecedented numbers. 

Among the most comprehensive programs is that of the 
forestry division. Projects not already mentioned include: 
A progressive increase of tree planting with the setting out 
of at least a million native conifer seedlings yearly; making 
all forest rangers also tree planters; making all game war- 
dens fire wardens as well; promotion of the idea of a wood 
lot for every farm; bordering of main highways with groups 
and bands of trees by planting, or by reservation of tree 
areas along new roadways built through wooded territory; 
consolidation of 2,000,000 acres into forests, public shooting 
grounds, game refuges and recreation areas, to be started for 
completion in 1940, of which 1,000,000 would be made up 
from existing state forests and 1,000,000 acres would be ac- 
quired at the rate of 100,000 acres a year from other public 
domains, tax forfeitures and private purchases. 

The forestry division proposes by exchanges between the 
government and the state, and between the state and isolated 
forest dwellers, to consolidate state and federal holdings for 
the sake of better administration, negotiations between the 
state and private land holders being with the object of trans- 
planting them to farm lands better adapted to their needs. 
This, Commissioner Cox points out, would not only better 
the lot of these lone farmers but measurably reduce the cost 
of schooling, road building and the like for the counties 
affected. 

There is no disposition, however, wholly to depopulate 
the north woods; rather the Commissioner’s objective is to 
set up in the forests now possessed and the millions of acres 
coming into hand stronger settlements, built up around for- 
est industries, such as lumber mills, pulp mills, novelty 
mills and the like, these enterprises and their communities 
providing a market for farm produce and at the same time 
maintaining available man power for use in fire emergencies. 

Commissioner Cox maintains the state’s forests can and 
should be made self supporting and within a short time 
again can supply all of Minnesota’s lumber needs, whereas 
today, in spite of local logging operations, there is imported 
yearly $20,000,000 worth of forest products from Canada 
and the Pacific coast, while as much more is spent in trans- 
porting it. 

Another of the problems lately forced upon the state of 
Minnesota is that of water levels. The same drainage activ- 
ity that brought bond issues and tax defaults lowered the 
levels of certain northern lakes, reduced the water fowl 
breeding grounds and brought complaints from sportsmen 
that their happy hunting grounds were being destroyed. Off- 
setting this was the demonstrated fact that drainage im- 
proved conditions for the growing of timber. 

On the other hand, while some (Continuing on page 576) 








A FESTIVAL TO THE LEAVES 


, Beg 


WEST VIRGINIA’S 
MOUNTAIN FOR- 
EST FESTIVAL AT 
ELKINS, TO BE 
HELD THIS YEAR 
ON OCTOBER 6,7 
and 8, PAYS ANNU- 


RIMSON and yellow ma- = 
ples hide behind deep 

green spruces like gyp- 
sies flashing their skirts; the 
russet of beech leaves mingles 
with the gray smoke of their 
trunks; ash and dogwood are 
the burning bushes of the wil- 
derness; gold poplars bring the 
rainbow’s end to earth and real- 
ity; oak groves, tardy to turn, 
are Persian mantles cast on the 
ground, while through it all trails the deciduous green, a leaf 
here, a branch there, a reluctant tree in yonder meadow. 
Scarlet creepers wind through the green while purple asters 
and goldenrod sprinkle the undergrowth. Sumacs blaze into 
warm colors, thrusting maroon pods low against the sky. 

It is forest festival time in West Virginia, a tribute to the 
autumnal beauty of the Alleghenies. At Elkins, where the 
festival is held, there is an atmosphere of gaiety. Below the 
gray battlements of Halliehurst Hall and the brownstone 
tower of Graceland, patterned after the castles on the Rhine, 
one of the fairest of West Virginia’s maidens is crowned 
Queen Silvia, to rule over the forests for another year. Old 
time tournament riders come out of the South Branch Valley 
where they have jousted since Colonial times, preserving a 
custom dating from the chivalrous days of King Arthur. 
Mountaineers vie in feats of strength in wood chopping and 
sawing contests. A motor caravan winds across a hundred 
miles of forest roads through a mosaic of color and shape 
and distances. Thousands of school children frolic in a 
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THE QUEEN HOLDS COURT 
Miss Kathryn Montgomery, of Wheeling, just 
after her coronation as Qucen Silvia II, at the 
Mountain State Forest Festival. 
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AL TRIBUTE TO 
THE AUTUMNAL 
BEAUTY OF THE 
TREES - - - -; 


By 
DAREL J. MCCONKEY 


music pageant. Bands and drum 
Floats 


corps parade. move 
through the streets. Airplanes 
drone ceaselessly overhead. 


Then the transient population 
treks slowly out of town in mo- 
tor cars through backdrops of 
autumnal beauty, across a 
painted mountain land. 

Held for the first time in 1930 
as a tribute to the autumnal 
beauty of the forested hills of 
the State, the Mountain State Forest Festival was perhaps the 
first celebration of its kind in America. It attracted nature 
and beauty lovers for miles around—from the nation’s Capi- 
tal, from Virginia, from Pennsylvania, from New York and 
many other states. Secretary of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde 
was one of the enthusiastic beauty lovers to join in the tribute. 

On the eve of the festival an impressive ceremony was hela 
at Mill Creek. The last consignment of logs had splashed 
into the pond and, one by one, guided by a skillfully wielded 
pike-pole, had toiled slowly up the incline into the mill. 
There was but one left. It paused in the pond to pose for a 
photograph. It submitted, dumbly, to be led to the incline. 
Slowly, patiently, weary with all the weariness of more than 
a hundred years of timbering, the Last Log, invested with all 
the symbolism of a dying race, went to its execution. 

Sixty seconds passed, and the Last Log was no more. It 
had become boards, laths, sawdust, and barked tatters of 
refuse, moving on an endless belt to furnish final fuel for a 
fire that had burned slabs at the same spot for more than five 
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decades. The 
bandsaw stood 
still. The steam 
went down, 
not to be re- 
generated. The 
company had, 
with due sol- 
emnity, staged 
and attended its 
own obsequies. 
Local dignita- 
ries, lumber- 
men’s wives, 
foresters, 
photogra- 
phers, w hit - 
ened by flying 
sawdust, had 
stood, and 
mourned, and 
turned away. 
Cheat moun- 
tain on the 
east, Rich 
Mountain on 
the west, si- 
lently, fruit- 
fully ready to 
regenerate the 
epidermal 
growth on 


of West Virginia. 


their rugged spines and knotted shoulders, looked on im- 
passively, unmoved by this human drama. In the story of 
their centuries the act was but an incident. Mountains can 
see beyond the risings and settings of human tomorrows. 
The Mill Creek incident is emblematic of the timber siiua- 
tion in West Virginia, a state which is sixty-two per cent 


forest or potential forest land. No con- 
siderable stand of virgin timber remains 
in the State today, and the end of large 
operations is in sight. 

When pioneers first rolled into West 
Virginia nearly two centuries ago, the 
mountains stood under the proud burden 
of their forests, rich with the riches of 
their climate, their soil, and their sun- 
light. But trees impeded the slow prog- 
ress of wagons and men. Trees must be 
cut, built into forts and cabins, barns 
and corrals. Logs must be piled and 
burned. Land must be cleared for crops. 
Plows stuck and jerked among the roots. 
Forest shadows scowled forth their per- 
petual threat of Indian massacre, and 
always the forest wall called for more 
and more work. 

The forests must have seemed to those 
people as eternal as the mountains them- 
selves, as little likely to vanish as the 
blue sky overhead. 

With the introduction of steam rail- 
roads an outlet was afforded for the 
giant supply of lumber. Lumber was 
needed beyond the mountains to house 
expanding business, and for all the busy 
constructions of the time. Men attacked 
the mountainsides, as ambitiously as 
warrior ants seeking to barber a hairy 
mastodon by removing and carting away 











The Forest Festival is a just tribute to the autumnal beauty of the forested hills 

This tranquil scene is in the Monongahela National Forest— 

taking home the grist just as early evening casts its shadows across Big Run 
branch of the North Fork River. 





In the ceremony of the ‘Last 
it is seen, toiling slowly 


up the incline into the mill— 


to its execution. 


a hair ata 
time. This task 
has gone on 
for a century. 
Forest fires 
haveadded 
their fiery fin- 
gers to the 
puny but per- 
sistent efforts 
of man, and to- 
day the denud- 
ation is practi- 
cally complete. 

Economic, 
social,and 
land utiliza- 
tion problems 
arise out of the 
welter of mil- 
lions of acres 
of forest land 
slashed and 
seared past all 
semblance of 
usefulness, as 
patient nature 
seems to pause 
in the slow task 
of rebuilding 
its vegetal 
structure. The 


entire attitude toward the forest has changed. From gloomy 
fortresses holding unguessable nightmares of horror and 
death, from unending walls blocking communication and 
vision, the woodlands have become a possession to be jeal- 
ously guarded, to be protected from the vandalism of forest 
fires, to be replanted, to be nursed back to health. In the 


Monongahela National Forest, an area 
made up of 273,428 acres of government 
land, but including 688,200 acres within 
its boundary, the United States Forest 
Service has set up seven forest fire look- 
outs, from which keen eyes, distance- 
trained, seek out puffs of smoke herald- 
ing a new sylvan holocaust. From two- 
score similar towers state and private 
fire wardens keep their vigil throughout 
the fire seasons. 

Out of the federal tree nursery at 
Parsons each year come three million 
seedlings for planting on the fire- 
cankered slopes, with a vision of new 
forests growing there a generation hence. 
The nursery has been established only 
four years, previous to which very little 
reforestation was done. The rich forests 
of generations gone cannot return except 
in keeping with Nature’s patient plan— 
years of sunlight acting on chlorophyll, 
years of water dissolving foods for in- 
quiring rootlets, years of new shoots 
branching hopefully into spring sun- 
shine, years of cambial activity, each 
adding but one fibrous ring to those 
beneath. But humans live quickly, and 
lives pass into their winter while young 
shoots grow into trees. 

What is to happen to the lumberjack, 
he whose hands from youth were fitted 
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to the ax and saw? What will the old millworker do who 
watched the Last Log sawed at Mill Creek, and who has had 
the smell of fresh sawdust in his nostrils for half a century? 
These men, to whom trees and wood mean bread, and food, 
clothing, and education for their children, turn blankly to- 
ward the future. Already the land has answered some of 
their questions. There are the “sang-diggers” who, in forest 
stillnesses, carry on their 
quest for the trefoil leaves 
and red berries of the gin- 
séng. There are the trappers, 
who in winter augment their 
scanty income with money 
realized from animal pelts. 
There are the huckleberry 
pickers, whose aggregate in- 
come from the huckleberry 
flats is $10,000 to $12,000. 
There are the pickers of na- 
tive nuts—chestnuts, butter- 
nuts, hickory nuts, black wal- 
nuts. This enterprise was first 
encouraged several years ago 
among members of the West 
Virginia 4-H clubs, and the 
output has grown until black 
walnuts are listed as a com- 
modity in Pittsburgh market 
reports. 

Determining to use for 
their own good the wealth 
of native decorative plants 
—principally rhododendron 
and azalea—which grow in 
profusion on the mountain 
slopes and which in the past 
have been literally or prac- 
tically given away to nurs- 
eries, Tucker County land- 
owners organized the West 
Virginia Native Plant Growers’ Association, a cooperative 
business, which now ships ten carloads of flowers a year to 
lend their mountain beauty to lawns and gardens elsewhere. 

The delicate flavor of West Virginia maple products has 
become known at more and more breakfast tables, as the 
total sale of maple syrup and maple sugar grew from 
$23,000 in 1924 to $65,000 in 1930. 

Sources of nectar have all to do with making good honey, 
and no blossom gives a finer flavor to this delicacy than that 
of the yellow poplar or tulip tree. West Virginia marketed 
eighteen per cent of all poplar lumber in the United States 
in 1925, and the poplar groves paint whole mountain ter- 
races yellow with their leaves in autumn. Bees and tulip 
trees will be brought together more and more as these facts 
are fully appreciated. 

Second-growth timber is already being cut and made into 
mine-props, railroad ties, telephone and telegraph poles to 
provide for continual replacements. 

Less and less, but still persistently, the Alpine system of 
summer pasturage is followed on the mountain meadows. 
Cattle that have wintered in the foothills or on the lowlands 
are sent to the ridgetops in the springtime and maintained 
the summer through, to fatten in the favorable climatic con- 
ditions of the upper altitudes. A resident herder, like his 
Swiss counterpart, grows his small garden and spends his 
time attending the cattle—only the blue sky above him, and 
his mountain world in wooded ramparts below his feet. 

But, in a large measure, life turns an unfeeling counte- 
nance toward those who by chance or choice live in these 
once-forested West Virginia mountains. The battle with earth 





Old time tournament riders come up for the Festival 

out of the South Branch Valley, where they have 

jousted since Colonial times, preserving this colorful 

custom dating back to the days of chivalry and King 
Arthur’s court. 


and elements to realize the absolute essentials and a few of 
the small satisfactions of life goes on without remitting. 

The West Virginia forestry program, in giving considera- 
tion to human feelings as well as human welfare, seeks te 
introduce more happiness into lives and homes. Recognition 
is given, in community meetings and fairs, for those who still 
maintain the arts and crafts that have come down from an 
Anglo-Saxon historical back- 
ground blended with and 
adapted to generations of 
mountain life. Those who sing 
mountain songs, who dance 
the folk dances, or make 
hooked rugs most artistically 
gain credit and happiness for 
their accomplishments. Dom- 
ino-players, checker experts, 
masters of the turn-and-a- 
half in horseshoes, choppers 
and sawyers who transform 
their husky work into com- 
petitive play—all take part 
in community festivities. Ap- 
ple-cuttings, husking _ bees, 
spelling matches, have been 
revived, not alone because 
their quaintness entitles them 
to historical preservation, 
but because they provide nat- 
ural and inexpensive gayety. 

An income of $1,200 an- 
nually for each West Vir- 
ginia family has been set up 
as a goal, and every possible 
avenue is being sought to 
make its attainment general, 
with all that means in ele- 
vated standards of living and 
greater happiness. A type of 
life is being cultivated which 
aims to realize to the maximum not only the economic re- 
sources of the country but attain as well to an esthetic and 
creative appreciation of mountain vistas and mountain life. 

History should by all means recognize the establishment 
of a cooperative veneering plant at Moorefield a few years 
ago, for the principle involved in setting up this unique busi- 
ness institution marks a critical step in rebuilding West Vir- 
ginia forestry. Farmers furnish wood for making veneers, 
for which they are well paid, and they work full or part time 
in the plant. 

Here is work the woodsman can do! He whose hands fit 
the ax and saw can still ply his own trade. A bit con- 
temptuous, perhaps, that he should “pick on sich little 
sticks,” still he can use his muscles with vigor in the out-of- 
doors, listen to the ring of axes, the song of saws, and the 
crash of falling trees, while smelling fresh sawdust and the 
aroma of evergreens. He will boast, while regretting, of his 
day when the smallest stick of timber anybody would bother 
with measured three feet across the butt and sawed out 2,000 
board feet of lumber. But he will be reasonably happy. 

The tendency, with a series of such plants in operation, 
will be for farmers—for a great deal of forest land in the 
State is farm-owned—to hold their land, realizing its poten- 
tialities for income. It will not be sold into the National For- 
est or permitted to lapse into the hands of the State for want 
of tax payments. Thus, not only will it be used for the sole 
purpose for which it is fitted-—practical forestry—but will 
produce taxes for schools, roads, and government operation. 

In this region of picturesque mountains and valleys, not 
surpassed for beauty eveninthe (Continuing on page 556) 
















HE Southern Appalachian Mountains, extending from 

Pennsylvania to northern Georgia, embrace one of the 

most magnificent hardwood forest regions known in 
the world—a region that invades ten states and is consid- 
erably larger in area than the whole of New England. To 
many, its rugged beauty rivals in scenic splendor the world- 
famed Alps in Europe. Standing on a lofty Appalachian peak 
and looking across the forest-clad ridges, one becomes con- 
scious that the inspiring scene derives much of its grandeur 
from the trees. Without them, the scene would be one of 
barren wastes of rocky cliffs and precipitous slopes. But with 
the trees, the panorama suggests the riotous billows of an 
enchanted sea. 

For nearly 150 years after the English Colonists settled 
along the Atlantic seaboard, the Appalachian forests formed 
the western boundary of their world. As a stronghold from 
which savage Indians launched predatory expeditions against 
the settlements, the Appalachians became a region of leg- 
endary terror. It was not until the middle of the Eighteenth 
Century that the English attempted to seize control of the 
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THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIA 


Rugged in their forest-clad beauty, full of historic interest, magnificent in their far-flung panoramas, the Southern 
Appalachians rival in splendor the famous mountains of the world. And they cradle a huge reservoir of forest wealth. 

























wilderness, and the first of these expeditions was attended 
by disaster—Braddock’s army was overwhelmed, to be saved 
from total destruction by the Colonial troops under com- 
mand of George Washington. It was in the Appalachian 
forest then that Washington first displayed the qualities of 
military leadership that afterwards were to make his name 
immortal. 

Following the Revolutionary War, the Indians were sub- 
dued but the mountains remained a formidable barrier to 
westward progress of civilization. Even after the daring 
“long hunters” of late Colonial days had braved the moun- 
tain dangers to blaze trails to the fertile Mississippi Valley, 
the ensuing migration from the East left the Appalachian 
forestland largely to its primeval self. Few of the hardy 
pioneers who traversed the region seeking more inviting ter- 
ritory to the westward, cared to establish their homes in a 
wilderness whose awesomeness was intensified by a profusion 
of mighty trees the like of which they had never seen. 

It is unlikely that any of the thousands who made the 
weary and toilsome journey across the mountains ever for- 
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Photographs by the Thompson Company. 
On a lofty peak above the clouds, looking afar to the distant horizon, as over an enchanted sea, to where the blue mists 
of the mountains blend softly with the deep blue of the sky in this land of inimitable vistas. 


















-LAND OF THE HARDWOODS 


G6. WHITE 


got the pictures formed by the trees. During springtime, the resources. Neither did the lumbermen of those days have 
valleys and the mountain sides radiated color. The pale logging equipment adequate to cope with the difficulties of a 
green leaves of the yellow poplars, the darker greens of the region where nature had thrown such effective safeguards 
oaks, chestnuts and hemlocks commingled with gorgeous around the trees she had nurtured for centuries. The restric- 
floral colors to form a canopy of glory. The yellow and light tions thus imposed kept intact until comparatively recent 
orange tulip flowers of the poplars, the pink and white blos- _ times much of the finest timber of this great forest. 
soms of the cucumber trees, the solid white masses of the The Southern Appalachian forest is classified by the gov- 
dogwood and the wild cherry and the pink masses of red-bud ernment as the Appalachian section of the northern forest. 
formed a scene to be remembered. It is not surprising that However, it is a distinct sub-division, possessing exclusive 
the beauty of the mountains appealed so strongly to some of characteristics, because altitude affects forest growth no less 
the emigrants that they chose to make their homes in the _ than latitude. The temperate climate, ample rainfall, perfect 
highlands. drainage and fertile limestone soil favor a comparatively 
During the first half of the Nineteenth Century, when slow and uniform tree growth that does not produce coarse- 
great forests in other sections of the country were being cut grained wood. The high nitrogen content of the soil, due to 
with profligacy to clear the land for agriculture or to supply _ the rich humus layer, is an important factor in giving Appa- 
the needs of a rapidly increasing population, the Appala- lachian hardwoods commercial recognition as “soft-textured” 
chian area retained much of its age-old aspect. Aside from woods, a term which signifies quality properties. Three of 
the facilities afforded by the tortuous and often turbulent the dominant species—white oak, red oak and yellow poplar 
rivers, the entire region was without transportation, and con- —have characteristics traceable to environment that have 


sequently little could be done to develop the great forest given them wide fame. 
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This great log bears out the claim of oak as the most important hardwood species 


of the Appalachians—specimen trees attaining exceptional size. 


The Appalachian forest is remarkable for the variety of 
its timber. With the exception of some four species that show 


a preference for the warm moist lowlands of the South and 


one or two others whose natural habitat is the colder clime 


of the North, every commercial hardwood of the United 
States is at home in the region. In addition, the Appala- 
chians harbor several varieties of hardwoods that do not 
grow elsewhere. More than thirty distinct species attain 
commercial size. The oak is the most important. Through- 
out the entire area, this tree occurs in heavy stands, many 
specimens attaining exceptional size. Instead of seeking 
the shelter of secluded coves, the oaks stand boldly forth 
on sides of the mountains and even on crests of ridges that 
do not exceed 3,000 feet above sea level and from these 
vantage points seem to lord it over trees that grow at lower 
elevations. 

In the Southern Appalachians the oak reaches its highest 
development. Here the favorable growth conditions enhance 
the qualities and properties that long ago made the tree a 
symbol of strength, durability, dignity and beauty. An oak 
having a diameter of three to four feet and a height of eighty 
to a hundred feet is considered mature. Appalachian oaks, 
however, commonly exceed this size, some of them having 
diameters of seven to nine feet and heights of 150 to 200 
feet. While the oaks do not occur in pure stands, in many 
sections of the Appalachian territory they constitute the 
principal species over large areas. 

If the oak is the monarch of the forest, its Appalachian 
consort, the yellow poplar, is rightfully the queen. This 
beautiful tree is found throughout the eastern United 
States, but, like the oak, reaches its maximum development 
in the Southern Appalachian Mountains. Poplar displays 
a queenly temperament in its demand for growth conditions 
of the most favorable kind. Not only does it appropriate 
the choicest forest sites, where the soil is deepest and most 
fertile, but it also is intolerant of shade. When growth con- 
ditions suit its exacting requirements, it develops into one 
of the most magnificent of forest trees. Such conditions it 
finds in sheltered coves in the Southern Appalachian Moun- 
tains and here the poplars attain a size to rival the oaks on 
the upper slopes. In their persistent search for sunlight, 
they thrust their crowns above the foliage of the surround- 
ing trees, forming tall and straight trunks with the sym- 
metry of Corinthian columns. Some of the Appalachian 
poplars are five to ten feet in diameter and 100 feet to the 





“American Lumberman.”’ 
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first branch, with a total height of 200 feet. 
The foliage of distinctive indented leaves 
of delicate green which in spring carry in- 
sets of pale yellow tulip flowers as wonder- 
ful as the jewels of a royal diadem make 
the title “Queen of the Woods” highly ap- 
propriate. 

Yellow poplar is one of the few trees in 
the entire world that can trace its ancestry 
back to another geological era. During the 
cretaceous age, several members of the pop- 
lar family flourished in North America and 
Europe, but all save one succumbed during 
the glacial period. Botanically it is a mem- 
ber of the magnolia family and is not one of 
the true poplars. Its scientific name Lirio- 
dendron tulipifera means “lily-tree bearing 
tulips” from which has been derived the 
common name of tulip tree. In early Colo- 
nial days, it was known as whitewood, a 
name suggested by the color of the sap- 
wood. A name widely used abroad is canary- 
wood, which probably owes its origin to the 
light golden color of the heartwood; and to 
others it is known as satin-wood because of the luster of the 
surface after dressing. The commercial name of the wood, yel- 
low poplar, is derived from the color of the heartwood and 
also the similarity of the wood structure to that of true poplars. 

Chestnut completes the great trinity of Appalachian hard- 
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My a 
“American Lumberman.” 
Buck-eye and white ash in North Carolina. The 
Appalachian forest is a paradise for tree lovers and 

the region is, as well, one of our principal sources 


of hardwood lumber. 
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woods. Like the oak and yellow poplar, 
chestnut finds in the region growth condi- 
tions that exactly suit its need. According 
to the United States Forest Service: “‘Occa- 
sional specimens are found as large as 
seven feet in diameter and 120 feet high.” 
Chestnut is so closely identified with the 
region where the last great stands of the 
tree occur that the lumber is known com- 
mercially as “Appalachian chestnut.” 

The oak, poplar and chestnut do not com- 
pete with each other for forest sites. Growth 
conditions, due principally to differences 
in altitude, permit all three varieties to 
grow in close proximity without conflict. 
Some of the heaviest stands of chestnut are 
found on soil that is too rough, acid or sour 
for other trees and farm crops. This char- 
acteristic has been the means of saving some 
of the finest stands of chestnut that ever 
grew from land-clearing operations for 
agriculture. 

Chestnut is one of the most versatile of 
the forest trees. As a bearer of toothsome 
nuts, it long ago became known to millions. 
The tree is the greatest single source of the tannic acid so 
essential to the leather industry. Its wood is highly durable, 
due no doubt to the presence of the tannic acid. In addition 
to durability, chestnut has other properties to commend its 


“American Lumberman.”’ 


Chestnut follows oak and yellow poplar in the tri- 
umvirate of Appalachian hardwoods. Such great 


specimens as these are seven feet in diameter and 
over one hundred feet high. 








Sunshine and snow in the “Smokies.” 








years presented serious obstacles to logging the timber. 


use by the woodworking industry. The distinct beauty of its 
lace-like figure or grain makes the wood suitable for the 
manufacture of furniture, interior woodwork and other 
purposes where appearance is of consideration. 

Chestnut, however, faces a tragic prospect, due to the 
fungus scourge, chestnut blight. First attacking and de- 
stroying the chestnut forests in the Northeast, the blight 
spread into the Southern Appalachians. Each year has wit- 
nessed an increase in the scope of the affected territory, 
and the fact that the blight defies all efforts to check it 
probably means that the entire stand of chestnut eventually 
will succumb, although for a good many years to come the 
Southern Appalachians will supply chestnuts and chestnut 
lumber. 

Another important hardwood of the Appalachians is 
basswood, a member of the same tree family as the linden 
of Europe. Basswood does not grow in pure stands, but 
occurs frequently enough throughout the Appalachian 
mountains to make it one of the valuable hardwoods. The 
tree does not attain exceptional size, although occasionally 
it reaches a diameter of four feet and a height of 100 feet. 
It is a flowering tree, laden in early summer with clusters 
of small cream-colored fragrant blossoms, against a back- 
ground of dense dark green foliage. The sweet-scented 
flowers are so attractive to bees that in some parts of the 
country a local name for basswood is “bee tree.” 

Basswood is esteemed for a great variety of uses. Odor- 
less and tasteless, the wood is extensively used in the manu- 
facture of food containers. The resonant qualities of the 
straight-grained sapwood make it popular with manufac- 
turers of musical instruments. Its light weight and ease of 
working give it a diversity of uses ranging from doors, sash 
and blinds to small wooden toys. Because of its even grain, 
similarity of heartwood and sapwood and freedom from 
knots, it is ideally suited to the needs of wood carvers. 
Gibbons, the great English artist, used basswood exclu- 
sively, because, he said, no other wood available so com- 
pletely supplied all the desired properties. 

The sugar maple, long regarded as one of the finest of 
the American forest trees, grows throughout the Appala- 
chian region. Trees are frequently found with trunks sev- 
enty feet to the first branch and a total height of 125 feet. 
In early autumn, the foliage of the sugar maple assumes 
brilliant hues that add much to (Continuing on page 556) 


Photograph by the Thompson Compan; 


This illustrates well the perpendicular cliffs, 
precipitous sides and narrow valleys with scarcely an acre of level land which for 














Katharine Weatherwax, of Troy, a 
successful young game conservation- 
ist, holding two of her little wards. 


nized as highly important factors in wild life con- 

servation. State agencies charged with the protection 
and maintenance of wild life resources have awakened 
generally to the fact that the farmer holds the balance of 
power in any state-wide plan to develop the full possi- 
bilities of game conservation. 

If Farmer Jones and his neighbors are against game, 
either because it is game or more likely because it brings 
hunters trespassing upon their lands and perhaps acci- 
dentally shooting their stock, the state in large measure 
loses many hundreds and thousands of acres of wild land 
which might otherwise shelter and propagate wild birds 
and animals. If, on the other hand, Farmer Jones and his 
neighbors can be interested in increasing the wild life sup- 
ply, enforcement of hunting regulations and the possibili- 
ties of making game birds and animals farm assets, vast 
opportunities are open to the state conservation agencies 
to build up and maintain a plentiful supply of wild life. 

Through the instrumentality of farm boys and girls, 
the Conservation Department of the State of New York 
last fall undertook to bring the farmer and his family 
more into the conservation program of the state. The plan, 
inaugurated by Conservation Commissioner Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., was unique and proved so successful that 
the Department believes a long step has been taken toward 
interesting the farmer, his wife, and children in wild life. 

Briefly, the plan consisted of giving farm boys and girls 
who are members of 4-H clubs pheasant eggs to hatch in 
their back yards or barn yards and of offering to pay them 
a bonus of one dollar for every bird they succeeded in 
raising to maturity. The response of the farm boys and 
girls was most gratifying. A total of 55,110 pheasant eggs 
were asked for by 1,278 boys and girls widely distributed 
in thirty-six counties of the state. Of the 1,278 who re- 
ceived eggs, only 331 failed to raise any birds to maturity. 
Of the 947 boys and girls who succeeded, the average 
number of pheasants raised and eventually liberated was 
twelve and the total number 12,024. 

This showing by the farm boys and girls of New York 
may not appear large when compared with the work done 
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BACKYARD PHEASANTS 


How New York Is Enlisting Farm 
Boys and Girls in Game Conservation 


By JOHN T. GIBBS 
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by the New York State game farms, where 2,224,903 pheas- 
ant eggs were produced last year, nor even when compared 
with the distribution of 115,624 eggs to other individuals 
and game clubs. But when the 12,000 birds added to the 
pheasant population of the state by the farm boys and girls 
is compared with the total figure of 52,000 released last year, 
the accomplishment becomes a real contribution. The num- 
ber of birds raised, the Department feels, is not so important 
as the good will, interest, and understanding which their 





Difficult to find is the wild pheasant’s nest, due to the 
canniness of the bird. This beautiful picture was made 
by Hubert M. Canning, of Easthampton, Massachusetts, 
who writes: “The nest . . .. was hidden under the 
branches of a low growing small pine tree, surrounded 


by long grass .. . it is usual for the nests to contain a3 
many as a dozen or fifteen eggs, so I knew that this 
nest was incomplete . . . The coloring of the eggs is as 
clever as that of the hen for protective purposes. The 
nearest description I could possibly give is that they 
were almost exactly the color of the pine needles on the 
ground and slightly darker than the dead grass of 
which the nest was made.” 
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breeding has generated 
throughout farm com- 
munities. Furthermore, 
nearly 1,000 farmers 
and farmers’ 
the next generation have 
come into intimate con- 
tact with wild game, have 
learned something about 
its propagation, and have 
become inclined a bit to- 
ward the  sportsmen’s 
view point. 

During the progress 
of the experiment, the 
boys and girls were vis- 
ited by local game pro- 
tectors or county farm 
agents, who gave them 
instructions and helped 
them out of difficulties 
which arose. Some of the 
breeders were extraordi- 
narily successful. One 
boy raised twenty-nine 
birds out of forty-five 
eggs. As the birds matured, each youthful breeder made a 
report, was visited by an agent, received one dollar for 
every bird raised and, in some instances, was honored by a 
nearby fish and game club. In several counties the release 
of the pheasants was made a ceremonial occasion. All the 
birds raised by all contestants of the neighborhood were 
brought together and released to suitable cover at the same 
time, this being followed by a banquet at which the youthful 
breeders were guests of honor and were formally awarded 
the state’s dollar-a-bird bonus together with special prizes 
from local game clubs. A number of the prize breeders 
were visitors at the country home of Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who made the awards to them personally. 

Every pheasant raised by the boys and girls was released 
to the wilds, thereby augmenting the game supply. This is 
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A State game protector inspects an adult pheasant raised by a girl under the plan 
inaugurated by the State of New York to enlist the aid of the farmers and their 
families in the protection and propagation of game birds. 
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4-H Club pheasants—raised in a coop in a backyard game farm under the watchful care of 
a brother and sister—Marvel and Stephen Markel, of East Greenbush. 


also true of pheasants raised from eggs furnished by the 
Conservation Department to game clubs and individuals. In 
all, about 52,000 mature birds, raised in captivity, were re- 
leased in the wilds in 1931 by all agencies. 

During the summer of 1932, the distribution was consid- 
erably more widespread than it had been the previous year. 
A trifle more than 2,000 boys and girls received forty-five 
eggs each, more than 90,000 being distributed. Preliminary 
reports from farm agents indicate that weather and other 
conditions have been exceptionally good this summer for the 
rearing of the birds and that a majority of the boys and girls, 
with a year’s experience behind them, are having unusual 
success at both hatching and breeding. Instead of the 12,000 
released by the youngsters last year, the Department antici- 
pates a yield of at least 25,000 this autumn from boys and 
girls alone. This success will 
have been attained in the face 
of the fact that it was necessary, 
because of lack of funds, to re- 
duce the award per bird from 
one dollar to seventy-five cents. 
In spite of the lower return for 
this work, the boys and girls of 
1932 displayed considerably 
more enthusiasm for the project 
than those of the preceding year. 

The Conservation Department 
feels that the project, although 
begun as an experiment, has far- 
reaching possibilities in extin- 
guishing antipathies between 
farmers and sportsmen. Cer- 
tainly that is the view of a ma- 
jority of the members of the 
sportsmen’s clubs. When the 
plan was first proposed a num- 
ber of clubs objected to it be- 
cause they felt that the eggs 
given to the farm boys and girls 
were being taken out of the 
quota ordinarily assigned to the 
clubs. That was true, but it soon 
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FOREST CAMPS OF THE GIRL SCOUTS 


Where the Ranger Lends a Helping Hand 


By ALICE MARY KIMBALL 


CAVALCADE of delighted 
A girls from Camp May Fla- 
ther, the camp of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Girl Scouts, is setting 
out on a horseback trip into the 
George Washington National For- 
est, in Virginia. One highly trained 
adult to every five or six girls is in 
the party. Cameras, bird glasses, 
and nets to be used in the study of 
insect and water life are in evi- 
dence, for this is a big trip, almost 
a scientific expedition. One group 
of girls is keen on the subject of 
ferns, wild flowers and_ trees; 
others are more interested in birds, 
insects and forest animals. Some 
are incipient geologists with sharp 
eyes peeled for rock strata and the 
formations of limestone caves. 
There are beginning historians, too, 
fascinated by pioneer trails and 
Daniel Boone legends. 

Miss Lillian Smith—‘“Smitty” the 
girls lovingly call her, is so quiet 
that you might not understand at 
first her importance to this excur- 
sion. She is a charming woman in 
her thirties, a naturalist of the tribe 
of Thoreau and Hudson, who writes 
her books in the hearts and lives of 
young human beings. 

“There are so many books al- 
ready,” she replies to people who 
suggest that her language, so rich 
in learning, humor, poetry and wis- 
dom, should not be wasted on 
ephemeral groups of captivated 
learners. Smitty’s teaching is based 
on a sensitive and realistic understanding, and it proceeds by 
companionship and friendship. She starts out alone for a 
walk along the multi-colored bluffs above the river. Two 
young Girl Scouts in apple-green shorts come running. 

“Smitty, look quick! We thought it was a stick and it 
began to walk, and it looks like a bug!” 

So Smitty turns back toward her little cabin where there 
are collections and reference books. Other girls come leap- 
ing and skipping to see what the excitement is about. The 
bug is classified, and its life-history studied. Smitty starts 
again on her walk, and again she is waylaid. 

“Smitty, can you come and climb a hill with us? We 
want to know about some fossils we’ve found.” 

So all day it goes and you might think Smitty would get 
to hate the sound of her name. Somehow she is never bored 
or impatient, though her working day almost lasts the clock 
around. For her, teaching is abundant living. 

Dorothy Greene, the camp director, is always scouting for 
adult companions to her young campers. That girl on the 
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A natural history group goes a’riding— 
with delightful hours in the field ahead 
of them—exploring the natural wonders 
George Washington National 
Forest from Camp May Flather. 


white horse, riding near the guide 
and the pack pony, is one of her 
finds. She is a child psychologist, 
a Ph.D., for all her youthfulness, 
with a sound record of clinical work. 
This professional competence alone 
probably would not have impressed 
Miss Greene too deeply; but the 
young psychologist happened to be 
agreeable, witty, sensitive, radiant, 
and, like Smitty, a born teacher. 
The girls don’t suspect that she 
is a psychologist. She is only the 
counselor who brings them mes- 
sages and telegrams from home. 
She goes on trips sometimes. Every- 
body does—the trained nurse, the 
riding teacher, the older compan- 
ions in handicraft, archery, swim- 
ming, cooking, music. Trips are 
leaving and returning to camp all 
the time. Little trips for inexperi- 
enced girls and long trips lasting 
for days in covered wagons, in the 
big truck, and on horseback, for 
the girls who have learned to live 
outdoors like prospectors and en- 
gineers. 

The idea of Miss Greene and her 
staff is to help each girl to discover 
in herself the great drives of natural 
interest that nourish the mind and 
spirit, that keep pride, courage and 
dignity alive, even in misfortune. 
That black-eyed girl with the high 
forehead who has a volume of Fabre 
in her saddlebags is salting the tail of 
an interest. It may not turn out to be 
a permanent vocation or avocation; 
but it has introduced her to the thrill of mental adventure. 
Because the camp staff has done its work well, the expedi- 
tion will be none the less gay because it is out for learning. 
None of these youngsters could be turned back from the trail 
to follow the most alluring jazz band to an unlimited supply 
of free tickets to Hollywood’s most elaborate releases. Their 
daily life in the forest has taught them the difference between 
tenth-rate and first-rate fun. 

Camp May Flather is only one of many Girl Scout camps 
situated in National Forests, state or interstate parks, city 
forests, or other publicly owned domains. Thousands of 
girls now bending over their desks in high school or college 
are still tanned and healthy from vacations in these camps. 
They are tackling their books with greater zest because of 
the varied and living experience gained on their summer 
holiday. 

Camps in the Public Domain are highly privileged. What 
private giver, were he Croesus endowed with the generosity 
of Santa Claus, could hand out such lordly playgrounds? 
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Rare plants, birds and wild animals; foaming rivers, silent 
lakes, fabulous waterfalls; virgin forests by the millions of 
acres; snow - 
capped peaks; 
tropical j un- 
gles with 
streams 
clogged with 


water - hya- 
cinth, streams 
which _ reflect 


the fantastic 
forms of 
white herons 
and _ scarlet 
fl amingoes; 
deserts of 
strange shapes 
and colors 
outlandish and 
unearthly! It 
sounds like an 
inventory of 
the splendors 
wrought by 
Aladdin’s 
Jinn; yet the 
use of these 
vast lands by 
youth in its 
im p ression- 
able and educable period is all in the day’s work to organi- 
zations like the Girl Scouts and the Boy Scouts and the 
United States Forest Service. It is such an everyday busi- 
ness that nobody thinks of calling attention to it. 

With the freedom to explore the public lands goes the 
help and co-operation of their trained custodians. Girl 
Scout leaders in their reports and in conferences often men- 
tion with gratitude help which has been given them by the 
Forest Service. There is almost no limit, they say, to the 
co-operation of this intelligent and benevolent power. 

Forest rangers have built roads into camps, put in tele- 
phone lines, marked out trails, planned pack trips, given 
instructions in woodcraft, canoeing, portaging, and the pre- 
vention and extinc- 
tion of forest fires. 
They have generous- 
ly shared their na- 
ture lore — their 
knowledge of trees 
and how to care for 
them; of wild flow- 
ers, birds, and ani- 
mals, and how to 
preserve them. Wild 
land on Girl Scout 
properties has been 
reforested under the 
guidance of friend- 
ly rangers. The 
Forest Service has 
often lent boats, 
canoes and cabins. 
When a Girl Scout 
group goes into a 
National Forest, 
rangers are some- 
times asked to check 





The Girl Scouts study the trees and learn 
not only to know them, but what must 
be done to protect and preserve them. 








California Girl Scouts enjoy the unique possession of an outdoor 
library in their camp in the woods at Palo Alto. 


over plans for the trip. Members of the Forest Service 
occasionally function as private citizens on Girl Scout com- 
mittees and boards. 

With such far-flung lands and with the help of the rangers 
at their disposal, it is no wonder that Girl Scout camps in 
the National Forests have developed daring and original 
programs. Many are unique experiments in the kind of 
education known as “modern” or “progressive.” 

There is, for example, Camp Minnesota, in the Superior 
National Forest, in Minnesota, a camp for the training of 
Girl Scout leaders. To reach this camp, the young leaders 
travel by motor car, motor boat and canoe about a hundred 
miles from the 
nearest rail- 
road station. 
They pitch 
tents on North 
Lake on the 
border be- 
tween the 
United States 
and Canada 
and check 
plans with 
Patrick Bayle 
of the Forest 
Service, known 
to Girl Scouts 
as ‘Uncle 
Pat.” Bayle 
has been help- 
ing Camp 
Minnesota 
with experi- 
enced counsel 
for ten years. 

Camp Min- 
nesota is a 
canoe cam p. 
First days in 
camp are 
spent acquir- 
ing water-techniques — swimming, life-saving, canoeing, 
portaging. The head ranger instructs in paddling, port- 
aging, fishing and fire-building—“The smaller the fire the 
better woodsman 
you are,” he says 
until _ tenderfeet 
know it by heart. 

While the camp- 
ers practice canoe- 
ing, they enjoy the 
simplest kind of 
camp living. They 
learn to use the 
knife and the ax, 
to gather spruce 
boughs for beds, to 
make a “cache” for 
perishable foods in 
a running stream. 
Toothbrush holders 
are fashioned from 
birch bark; clothes 
racks and shoe trees 
from twigs bound 
together by tough 
grasses. There are 
many amusing ex- 


The domestic science arts are not over- 
looked, as proved by this busy scene at 
Camp Mary White, in far-off New Mexico. 
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periments in outdoor cookery, including the planking of de- 
licious fish caught from the lake. Food is served cafeteria 
style on a great rock which juts into the water. Chipmunks 
lick jam from the toast at breakfast. The girls hike into 
Canada; in the evenings they frequently sit around the camp- 
fire and hear the rangers tell tall tales—Paul Bunyan stories, 
the folklore of the timber men of the region. 

When the last girl has learned to paddle, to swim out of a 
canoe upset, and to save life in an imaginary accident, the 
little company is ready to leave the help of the rangers and 
push off alone into the deep woods. A number of young 
women in canoes set out over a land and water route which 
takes them into the heart of the old French Voyageur coun- 
try. They are conscious that they are now altogether on 
their own, that food or equipment forgotten is gone for good, 
that incompetence of any sort may have serious conse- 
quences. Through Mud Lake, Rat Lake and Rose Lake they 
go, portaging like seasoned woodsmen. Days are spent in 
solitary spaces of land and water. The noise of a loon, the 
scream of a wildcat, the rustle of the wind in the trees, these 
are the sounds which accompany their dripping paddles. 
The cold, clear lakes are flawless mirrors. The canoes seem 
to be floating in the sky. ; 

In late afternoon camp is made. There are walks in the 
primeval solitudes under noble trees of aspen, spruce and 
birch. Supper is cooked in the ferny quiet. When the moon 
is high, stalking games are played. Rabbits, porcupine and 
wild deer flee like shadows from the strange intruders. 

Camp Mary White, named for its creator and director, is 
another Girl Scout camp which owes much to the forest 
rangers. It is situated in the Lincoln National Forest near 
Roswell, New Mexico. The fortunate girls 
who come to this camp have 3,600 acres at 
their command—dramatic country, too, rug- 
ged and mountainous, deeply forested with 
pines, fir, cedars, aspen and oak. Twenty- 
five horses are kept in camp and pack trips 
are constantly on the go. One of the most 
famous routes follows the Guadalupe Range 
for two days into regions of forest, desert, 
mountain views of unforgettable splendor, - 
and amazing limestone caverns. ‘ 

The same kind of chuck wagon which is 
used by cowboys on the ranges accompanies 
the caravan, and ahead rides a cowboy guide 
who knows the trails of the country, even in 
his sleep. Cattle ranches hidden away in the 


lonely country give the wayfarers hospitality for the night. 
Cowboys ride out to meet them, entertain them with cowboy 
songs and dances, and in the morning, after the custom of 
the country, ride out with their guests for a few miles on 
the trail. 

Camp Mary White builds its program around a rich trea- 
sure of indigenous cowboy, pioneer and old Spanish-Ameri- 
can tradition. On Governor’s Day and Old Timer’s Night, 
when rangers, cowboys, ranch owners, housewives, state of- 
ficials—in fact the entire countryside—flock in to share the 
fun of camping, there is a true spirit of fiesta. The chuck 
wagon is brought up. Fiddles scrape. Couples take their 
places for old-fashioned square dances. There are tales and 
songs out of the melodramatic history of the land. Many of 
the Girl Scouts who join in the fun have the vivacity and the 
dark eyes of their Spanish forbears. A few Indian Girl 
Scouts add to the picaresque effect. In camp, besides being 
interesting-looking, these Indian girls have a function to 
perform—that of handing on to other girls their tribal 
knowledge of handicrafts. 

Many stories of the use of city, county and state forests 
by Girl Scouts might be told if space permitted. There is 
the covered wagon or truck trip made each year by Girl 
Scouts through Roaring River State Park between Joplin 
and Springfield, in the Missouri Ozarks. Girl Scouts in 
New Orleans, San Diego and Pensacola have been given city 
lands that princesses might envy. New York and New Jer- 


sey Girl Scouts camp in Bear Mountain and Interstate parks. 
The California Girl Scouts, with Miss Vaal Stark in the lead, 
have created in a state redwood forest a camp which is right 


out of Alice-in- Wonderland. 
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Canoeing is a chief activity of the girls. Camp Min- 
nesota, in the Superior National Forest, is a canoe 
camp for the training of Girl Scout leaders. Here 
they are drilled in water and general trail and camp 
technique before embarking alone on the water 
routes of the romantic country of the old Voyageurs. 


Camp Chief “Grizzly Bear” at her desk. Her office 

is in an old burnt-out redwood stump in the heart 

of the forest—in that fairy-land camp in California 
known as Camp Chaparral. 
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Camp Chapparal is its name. If Susy Brown goes to 
Camp Chapparal, she gets her last name whisked away from 
her and becomes Susy Butterfly for the summer. If not 
Butterfly, then some other wildwoods creature. 

Miss Stark, the camp chief, is Grizzly Bear—Grizzly, for 
short, and she runs the camp from her den in the burnt-out 
stump of an old redwood. Her helpers, for all anybody 
knows, may be teachers, home economics experts, artists, and 
' professional women in certain aspects of their lives, but in 
camp they are changed into forest animals, such as Quail, 
Gray Squirrel and Coyote. 

Since no rain falls in the California summer, the camp is 
run without tents. The girls rool up in blankets and ponchos 
and sleep in a long row under the close, bright stars. There 
is a clear mountain pool to swim in. Each girl has for her 
own private diggings a nest in the redwood bushes where 
her toothbrush is hung on a twig and a flat stump or rock 
serves for dressing and writing table. The days float by in 
grandeur and beauty in the shade of giant trees which are 
the oldest living things in the world. 

Camps of the kind just described, you may have been 
thinking, must be too expensive for people of modest in- 
comes. Horseback riding, archery, drama, handicraft, water 
sports, a staff of cultured, thoroughly trained people, a back- 
ground of gentle manners and human understanding—isn’t 
this a luxury for daughters of well-to-do, especially fortu- 
nate parents? 

The answer is that the average weekly rate in such camps 
is around ten dollars. 

The camps I have described are often run with an almost 
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In their contact with the mountain folk the girls at 
Camp May Flather in the George Washington Na- 
tional Forest in Virginia touch a phase of our 
national life which is fast passing into the picture 
of history. This is old Uncle Billy, master basket 
maker, with two of his enthusiastic young pupils. 


Here, too, the ancient art of spinning is passed on 
to the girls—this is Aunt Bet, eighty years. of age 
but still a teacher of weaving. 


amusing economy. The horses on which the Camp May 
Flather girls are jogging home from their memorable holi- 
day are honest, plodding beasts lent by nearby farmers for 
their keep. Camp dishwashing and tidying and much of the 
cooking and serving is done by the girls. Some of the handi- 
crafts are taught by mountaineers who had them straight out 
of an earlier, homelier America. Aunt Bet, an eighty-year- 
old mountain woman who teaches weaving, and Uncle Billy, 
past master of whittling and basket-making, not only com- 
municate their crafts, but a contact with primitive rural life 
that is fast passing away. 

The mountain folk and the camp community co-operate 
in simple country fashion, much to their economic and per- 
haps much to their spiritual advantage. The camp buys as 
much as possible of its labor and materials from its country 
neighbors. It has sold for the mountain women thousands 
of dollars’ worth of their hand-woven carpets, rugs, and 
pieced quilts. Sixty high school boys, sons of men who 
planted their crops by the signs of the moon, raise on their 
small plots the vegetables and chickens consumed by the 
camp. The growing is supervised and crops are bought at 
fair market prices. From this functional interchange flows a 
vast amount of neighborly goodwill which is also practical 
good sense. The same direct, healthy quality permeates 
every human relationship in the camp. Girls who helped 
plan the pack trip came respectively from the homes of a 
diplomat, a trained nurse, a banker, the sécretary of .an 
international labor union, an artist, a carpenter, a janitor, 
and a scientist. No subtle shade of difference prevails in the 
treatment accorded these youngsters, and the camp psy- 
chologist has ingenious ways of outwitting any 
unkind discrimination which may crop out in the 
dealings of one camper with another. There is 
no opportunity for spending, for wearing ex- 
pensive clothes, for economic display. 

The girls from Camp May Flather, winding 
down the mountain in the mellow afternoon 
light, remind one that there exists another Amer- 
ica as authentic, and one may hope ultimately 
more powerful, than the America at which satir- 
ists shoot their barbed darts. It shows up here 
and there in pieces of intelligent, disinterested 
workmanship of which the public parks and for- 
ests of the United States and many of the camps 
which,they foster are outstanding examples. 












Forestry Aids the Unemployed 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


sible forestry positions report that thousands of men 

have been given employment and means of subsistence 
in forest work, and that plans now underway will give sim- 
ilar relief to thousands more. With possible relief in mind. 
increasing interest has been evidenced in securing direct 
loans from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for for- 
est protection and development. 

Upon suggestion of Governor Pollard, of Virginia, State 
Senator John J. Wicker, Jr., and C. H. Morrissett, State Tax 
Commissioner and chairman of the Virginia State Forestry 
Commission, applied to the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 


) ible foresters, regional foresters and others in respon- 
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ration on August 26 for a loan of $700,000 with which to 
develop and protect forest growth on about 100,000 acres. 
This was based upon an initial cost of about $7 an acre for 
such planting as would be necessary, and was the first ap- 
plication to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for a 
loan in which forest planting and forest development was 
cited as a “self-liquidating project.” The sponsors estimated 
that several hundred men could be given employment during 
the spring and fall while the work progressed. No decision 
was given but following the conference Mr. Morrissett was 
quoted as saying, “The most important development from 
our conference with the Engineers Advisory Board of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation was the information 
that Virginia, in its proposal to borrow money with which 
to finance the planting of trees in waste and fallow lands as 
an employment project, could proceed under the clause mak- 
ing a state agency the recipient of the loan instead of a pri- 
vate corporation. ***** It is my opinion that a public 
program of reforestation is preferable to any program re- 
stricted to a private and limited dividend corporation.” 

Mr. Morrissett suggested three ways by which forest work 
under a federal loan might be undertaken. The state might 
acquire the lands in fee simple, he said, or as a semi-public 
project with the state leasing the lands for reforestation, or 
as a project to be carried out by a private corporation. 

“Under public execution of the project,” continued Mr. 
Morrissett, “there would be no question of taxes, a matter 
that would complicate the circumstances under which a pri- 
vate corporation would work.” 

Commenting upon the proposed loan for forest purposes 
the Herald-Courier of Bristol, Virginia, said Governor Pol- 
lard “may be assured of wide approval of such a plan, for 
the public is coming to understand that forest conservation 
and reforestation are as important as road construction.” 

Of $500,000 available to the Wisconsin Conservation De- 
partment from the State Legislature, nearly $300,000 has 
been allotted to forest work. The planting of 5,600 acres, 
and forest improvement work in twenty-four counties pro- 
vided work for 4,260 men, whose average pay check up to 
the middle of July was $24.50 each. 

California’s program of forest work camps distributed 
throughout the state is being expanded to provide for 7,000 
unemployed men. After a meeting with Governor Rolph on 
September 3, S. Rexford Black, Chairman of the State Labor 
Camp Committee, announced that some 3,000 men have been 
given food and shelter during the past year in return for 
work on highways and on fire trails. The new policy will 
practically double the number of men in the forest camps. 
To establish and maintain camps in the various sections of 
California, State Finance Director Rolland Vandegrift has 
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made $100,000 available from the general fund of the State. 

The National Forests of the Lake States now include 
1,018,000 acres which should be planted. This would cost 
about $3,574,000, or $179,000 a year over a twenty-year 
planting program, and would give seasonal employment to 
upwards of 2,000 men every spring and fall. The nurseries 
of this region now have 13,000,000 trees, but present avail- 
able funds will permit the planting of scarcely half of them 
this year. 

The Department of Forestry of the Michigan State Coliege 
has offered sleeping quarters for one hundred men at the 
Dunbar Forest Experiment Station providing the Chippewa 
County Board will furnish them with food. Kitchen and 
sleeping quarters are available at the station and the men 
can be kept busy on neighboring state lands. 

The Division of Forestry of the Indiana Department of 
Conservation reports that over $500,000 could be effectively 
spent in constructing roads, trails, barns and service sheds, 
and in providing water supplies on the five state forests of 
Indiana. State Forester Wilcox estimates that year round 
work could be given 700 men. This includes the compara- 
tively small job of planting 525 acres which could be accom- 
plished on the five forests by about 100 men in two weeks. 
Thinning, improving and clearing up the growth on 17,000 
acres of woodland and forest would give eight months’ work 
to nearly 300 men, while over 600 men could be employed 
for the same period building fifty miles of needed roads and 
thirty-seven miles of trails. 

From New York State comes the news that Mrs. Arletha M. 
Honer, of Brookfield, has ordered 40,000 trees from the 
Conservation Department with which to provide local em- 
ployment while reforesting her land. More than half of the 
trees are red pine, while the others are Norway spruce and 
balsam. 

During the past spring the New York State Conservation 
Department employed 10,345 men as laborers planting trees 
and in nurseries. A total of $199,122.05 was paid in wages 
for 62,225 man-days of work. Gypsy moth control east of 
the Hudson River has given additional employment, and 
since August first about one hundred men have been working 
in Otsego County making improvement cuttings in the forest 
plantations and clearing brush from the roadsides. Like the 
spring planting this has been conducted in cooperation with 
the Temporary Emergency Relief Administration. Plans for 
the future involve a forest inventory of the 12,000,000 acres 
of forest land in the state, a larger program of forest pest 
control and extensive forest improvements. 

In five cities of southern New Hampshire over three thou- 
sand families of unemployed men will need 16,000 cords of 
fuel wood to carry them through the winter. Woodlot owners 
have been urged to offer work under supervision and cut the 
wood on shares. Extension Forester K. E. Barraclough esti- 
mates this will save charity associations of these cities about 
$150,000. 

This is similar to work reported from Connecticut by Ex- 
tension Forester J. A. Gibbs. One farmer near Bristol, Con- 
necticut, cleaned his woods of inferior species such as gray 
birch. The cutters took half the wood and the farmer charged 
a small amount to truck it to their homes. Extension Forester 
Charles A. Gillett plans a campaign among woodland owners 
in Arkansas to use 10,000 days of labor while improving 
the stands of young timber. (Continuing on page 574) 

















In the far Philippines 
by the planting of trees. 


the Bicentennial is observed and George Washington is honored 
These trees are being put out by members of Boy Scout troops 


51 and 52, of Malate, Manila, in the Makiling National Botanic Garden at Los Banos. 


CELEBRATIONS ABROAD FEATURE 
MOUNT VERNON WALNUTS 


OMBINING interest in conservation and the desire to 
do honor to George Washington, officials in many 
parts of the world have planted Mount Vernon wal- 

nut seeds. From Canada to Uruguay and from Japan around 
the globe and back to the Philippines planting ceremonies 
have been held which focussed attention on the American 


hero and on native American 
trees. 

Ottawa, Montevideo, Seoul, 
Tirana, Shanghai, Baguio, Na- 
gasaki, the Canal Zone, Ma- 
tanzas, and Istanbul are among 
the scenes which compose the 
setting of the patriotic nut tree 
planting story. They add a 
dash of color to a program 
which kindles enthusiasm for 
American history and heroes 
and for the economically and 
esthetically valuable heritage 
of nut trees by the planting of 
seeds from trees on_ historic 
grounds. 

Through the office of the 
Honorable Herbert C. Hengst- 


By ALICE WATTS HOSTETLER 





Little Betty Beck, daughter of the American 

Consul General at Ottawa, plants a Mount 

Vernon walnut under the critical supervision 
of Patsy, her Boston bull. 
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ler, Chief of Foreign Service Administration of the State 
Department, seeds which were gathered at Mount Vernon by 
Boy Scouts for the project, which is sponsored by Boy Scouts 
of America, the United States Department of Agriculture, 
American Walnut Manufacturers’ Association, and The 
American Forestry Association, were distributed to repre- 


sentatives of the United States 
abroad. Frequently the seeds 
were planted on American 
owned property and in other 
cases they were presented to 
foreign governments. In some 
cases the patriotic ceremonial 
was the principal feature; 
again, as in the Philippines 
where the most pretentious 
program was undertaken, tree 
planting and conservation were 
held important, representing, 
as they do, major interests of 
George Washington. 

Up at Ottawa, the seat of 
government of Canada, Betty 
Beck, daughter of the American 
Consul General, William Hop- 








kins Beck, planted seeds in the garden of her home under 
the critical eye of Patsy, her Boston bull. When she has se- 
cured small trees she will present them to Canadian Boy 
Scouts for planting as living memorials. 

The American Consul General at 
Nagasaki, Japan, Harry B. Hitchcock, 
reports that two healthy seedlings have 
grown from the Mount Vernon walnuts 
planted under his direction. He plans 
to cooperate with the American Associa- 
tion of Nagasaki in a commemorative 
celebration. 

The Honorable Joseph C. Grew, am- 
bassador to Turkey, registered two 
Mount Vernon walnut trees which were 
planted at Istanbul, and the American 
minister at Albania, the Honorable Her- 
man Bernstein, made two plantings of 
these seeds at Tirana because he was 
“most anxious to obtain seedlings for 
appropriate ceremonies on the occasion 
of the George Washington Bicentennial 
Celebrations.” The Honorable J. Butler 
Wright, American Minister, has provid- 
ed for the planting of seeds with tradi- 
tions in order that young Mount Vernon 
walnut tree descendants may be avail- 
able for the new legation grounds at 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 

The new consular building at Shang- 
hai, China, will probably be ornamented 
with Mount Vernon trees because Amer- 
ican Consul General Edwin S. Cunningham participated in 
the nut tree planting program. “The seeds sent to Shanghai,” 
writes Mr. Cunningham, “have been carefully planted under 
the personal supervision of Mr. W. J. Kerr, expert horticul- 
turist for the Shanghai Municipal Council. Each walnut has 
been placed in a separate tub of sufficient size to take care 
of the growth of the seedlings for at least two years to come. 
The tubs have been placed in a suitable location in the mu- 
nicipal gardens at Jessfield Park. The actual planting of the 
walnuts was done by Mrs. Edwin S. Cunningham, Mrs. Mil- 
ton D. Purdy, Mrs. W. J. Kerr, Vice Consul G. V. Allen, and 
myself.” 

The American consulate at Seoul, Chosen, is another of 
the settings abroad which will possess one of the walnut 
trees from seeds gathered at the home of the first president 
of the United States. Great local interest was aroused in the 
Philippines and in Cuba by the gift of Mount Vernon walnut 
seeds. American Consul Knox Alexander at Matanzas, Cuba. 
turned over the seeds to Senor Fernandez Acquirre, the agri- 
cultural agent at the experimental station in the Yumurri 
Valley, for nursery planting. His tree planting ceremony, 
when the trees are of sufficient size, will provide for partici- 
pation by the governor of the Province of Matanzas, the 
mayor of the city, the superintendent of schools, and chil- 
dren. The Habana paper, Diario de la Marina, features the 
Mount Vernon walnuts under the title of “Romantic Hom- 
age.” The article says in part, “. . . whose seeds from Mount 
Vernon will remind the world of the cradle of the illustrious 
knight of freedom and democracy. . . In this way the mem- 
ory of George Washington will be immortalized. As citizens 


Philippine 





Arthur F. Fisher, Director of 
the Bureau of Forestry of the 


Islands, 
the address during the Bicen- 
tenial celebration at San Lazaro 
Hospital. 


of Matanzas, we feel proud that this city has been chosen as 
one in Cuba for this poetic and sentimental distinction.” 

The governor general of the Philippines asked Arthur F. 
Fischer, director of Forestry, to take 
charge of the seeds which were sent to 
the islands. Under Mr. Fischer’s direc- 
tion a four part program was carried 
out. At Forest District Number 1 and 
at the Mt. Makiling National Botanic 
Garden extensive tree planting projects 
were undertaken in honor of Washing- 
ton. Although there was no speech-mak- 
ing or other ceremonial, the serious and 
practical tree planting participated in 
by foresters and students was impressive 
homage to the man the United States 
honors. 

The Mt. Makiling National Botanic 
Garden is being developed for scientific 
purposes as well as for a national park. 
Among those who took part in the tree 
planting program there were Florencio 
Tamesis, assistant director of forestry, 
Carlos Sulit, Chief of the Division of 
Forest Investigation, and other foresters 
and scientists of the Agricultural College 
at Leguna, students of forestry at the 
University of the Philippines, and Boy 
Scouts of Ateneo de Manila under the 
leadership of Reverend M. A. Thibolt 
and Reverend Taylor, and of troops 51 
and 52 of Malate, Manila. 

Mount Vernon walnut seeds were planted with impressive 
ceremonies on the grounds of the Mansion House, the sum- 
mer home of the governor general of the Philippines at 
Baguio. Forester Sixto Laraya was the master of ceremonies 
of a program which included Boy Scout troops led by their 
scoutmasters and district scout commissioner James Moore, 
Mayor E. J. Halsema, Judge Ciriaco Lopez—chairman of 
the court of honor of Boy Scouts in Baguio—assistant di- 
rector of forestry Florencio Tamesis, and Mrs. Teodoro C. 
Arvizu, president of the Women’s Club of Baguio. 

According to the Manila Daily Bulletin the most impres- 
sive of the many ceremonies which were held in various 
sections of the Philippines in honor of Washington, was 
that at the San Lazaro Hospital. Director of Forestry 
Arthur F. Fischer, Judge Manuel Camus—scout commission- 
er—Reverend J. W. Wright, and representatives of civic 
organizations took part in the celebration arranged by Ir- 
ving Hart, district representative of Boy Scouts of America. 
The seeds were planted on each side of the only monument 
to George Washington on the islands, and which was 
presented by Boy Scouts in 1930. Mr. Fischer planted 
the seeds and organization and government officials replaced 
the soil. 

Although there is no assurance that black walnut trees will 
grow in Cuba or the Philippine Islands, these living memori- 
als which are being planted throughout the world as well as 
in the United States convey a story and a message of the 
value and beauty of trees. Through them men and women 
will be reminded of the Washington tradition and inspiration 
as they enjoy the gifts which living trees bestow. 


delivered 

















EDITORIAL 


Real Economy in Fire Prevention 


public that fires annually destroy property worth ap- 

proximately $500,000,000, and proclaimed the week 
of October 9 as “National Fire Prevention Week.” This fire 
loss, the President said, “is a drain on our resources which 
we should strive to eliminate as it is largely preventive.” 
This is especially true in relation to the forests for during 
1931 timber and tree growth valued at nearly $70,000,000 
went up in smoke. This was the result of fires on more than 
51,000,000 acres—an area larger than all of New England, 
New Jersey and Delaware. Were the forest fires concentrated 
within any such area the catastrophe would horrify the 
world and awake the people to action. 


Twenty years have passed since the passage of the Weeks 
Act in 1911. Under it and under authority added by the 
Clarke-McNary Act, cooperative forest protection within the 
states has made remarkable progress, but the job is far from 
finished. Thirty-seven states in cooperation with the govern- 
ment and the National Forest administration have extended 
protection to over 400,000,000 acres. Nearly every forested 
region of the United States is covered. So well have the for- 
est officers done their work that fire burned only one acre out 
of every sixty-two given protection and the cost was less than 
three cents an acre. The great bulk of the fires occurred on 
over 190,000,000 acres on which neither the Federal Govern- 
ment nor any of the states have established a protective or- 
ganization. The fire risk on this unprotected land is so great 
that one acre out of every five was burned in 1931, and 
nearly five-sevenths of the estimated damages to all forests 
occurred there. 


R nubs President Hoover reminded the American 


To take seriously the President’s admonition that uncon- 
trolled fire “constitutes a challenge to our efforts that no 
citizen can ignore,” means that we must profit by what has 
been learned in protecting forests from fire. If two-thirds of 
our forest area can be protected at an annual cost of three 
cents an acre, why should we neglect the other one-third? 
Protection similar to that now being given on the bulk of our 
forest lands could be extended for an additional $6,500,000. 
If this is ever available, it must be provided by the three 
cooperating agencies—the Federal government, the States, 


and the timberland owners. But the initiative must come 
from the Federal Government. 

True this is a year for economy, but on the basis of losses 
suffered on protected lands such an expenditure would re- 
duce our annual forest losses from nearly $70,900,000 a year 
to $25,000,000 or $30,000,000. At present we are spending 
about $11,500,000 for protecting two-thirds of the forests in 
state, federal and private ownership. To protect the entire 
forest area would cost about $18,000,000 and fully $40,000,- 
000 would be saved. When six dollars can be saved by 
spending an additional one dollar, it would surely be econ- 
omy to do so. 

These are not new figures. Comparable ones have been 
presented yearly. Since 1924 the Clarke-McNary Act has 
carried a federal goal for cooperation with the states in the 
form of an authorization of $2,500,000. The peak was 
reached in 1931 when $1,532,942 was made available to the 
states. The figures for 1932 will be smaller because the 
pressure for economy sliced $163,420 from the previous 
year’s appropriation. This is the first time in the history of 
federal cooperation in forest fire protection that the federal 
share has not been increased from one year to another. It 
offers a threat to subsequent appropriations which may un- 
dermine the entire system of cooperation with the states and 
with private timber land owners. Hearings on the fiscal 
needs of the several government departments for 1934 are 
now being held by the Bureau of the Budget. There is grave 
danger that these figures may be further reduced. 

Economy of state and federal expenditures is always desir- 
able and never more so than during these distressing times, 
but to relinquish our vigilance and allow the destruction of 
our forest resources is not economy. Fire not only destroys 
the forests but the life of the land. With the removal of the 
forest cover erosion occurs. The water holding capacity of 
the soil is lost, rivers are ruined, reservoirs are clogged with 
silt and farm lands are destroyed. A waste and sterile land 
would be a shameful heritage to pass on to the next genera- 
tion. To protect against this is a federal responsibility and 
no plea of economy can excuse the present administration if 
it fails to keep faith by safeguarding rather than by permit- 
ting the destruction of the forest resources of the nation. 
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DISPOSING OF GOVERNMENT TIMBER 


Timber Conservation Board Urges Permanent 


HE timeliness of 
the recommenda- 
tion of the United 


States Timber Conserva- 
tion Board, formulated 
at its meeting in June, 
with reference to the 
sale and use of govern- 
ment timber and the eco- 
nomic wisdom of a de- 
pendable permanent pol- 
icy for the disposal of 
such timber, is empha- 
sized by the fact that in 


Policy and Extreme Conservatism 


By WILSON COMPTON 





Attention is called to the distinction between timber sold 
and timber cut. Government timber may be sold with the 
specified understanding that as much as twenty or even thirty 
years will be required to remove the timber. In such a case, 
the full amount of the sale would be recorded under timber 
sold for a single year, but the amount actually removed from 
the forest would be shown under timber cut for several years 
following. Futhermore, a timber sale may be made in good 
faith, but subsequent events may bring about cancellation of 
the agreement with little or no timber having been cut. This 
has been the case in a few sales during the past two years. 


print and other wood 
pulp products; and to 
dispose of wind-thrown, 
fire-damaged or fire- 
killed and bug-infected 
timber.” Subsequently 
on the advice of the 
Chief Forester these ex- 
ceptions were wisely ex- 
tended in a manner to 
avoid unnecessary pub- 
lic and private loss; but 
the basic conservative 
disposal policy has been 
rigidly adhered to. 





1930 sales of timber 








In June, 1931, the 





from the National For- 
ests of the Continental 
United States were the highest in any year in the last ten. 
These sales totaled nearly 3,333,000,000 feet of which foot- 
age approximately ninety per cent was in the western states. 

The recommendation of the Timber Conservation Board 
reads: “The disposal of public timber should be governed 
by a policy of extreme conservatism, in accordance with the 
principle that although public timber is available for indus- 
trial service, the protection and advancement of public inter- 
ests shall be the controlling factor in its disposal and use. 
Accordingly, and with due regard to other public purposes 
involved, public forests should be administered primarily 
as a timber supply to be sold and cut only to meet public 
needs; and in so far as consistent therewith, to promote per- 
manent forest industry operations.” 

The report of timber sales on public lands in 1931 is not 
yet available, but it is certain to show a severe decline from 
the 1930 record of both sales of national public lands and 
of cut on account of sales. This reduction is due partly to 
the depressed condition of the lumber industry—a depres- 
hion without parallel in the history of the industry. Many 
mills which draw on government timber have been shut 
down; many others have been on part time and so there has 
been only a minimum cut under sales contracts. The reduc- 
tion is partly due also to restrictive policies established in 
1931 by the Secretaries of Agriculture and the Interior. 

Over a year ago when the lumber industry itself had come 
to stark realization of the necessity of straining every effort 
to adjust output of forest products to the vastly lessened de- 
mand, and acting on advice of the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Agriculture issued an order that “no 
sales of National Forest timber should be made during the 
present economic situation where the value of the timber is 
in excess of $500, except under three conditions. These 
conditions were, namely, to supply the needs of already 
existing sawmills which are dependent upon the National 
Forests for their material or where the sale covers only tim- 
ber that can most economically be logged with the use of 
transportation facilities constructed chiefly for the logging 
of other timber; to furnish domestic paper mills with raw 
material needed to supply the domestic market with news- 
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General Land Office of 
the Department of the Interior also issued a similar order 
“in conformity with the policy of the President to curtail the 
cutting of timber in national ownership during the present 
depression *** in so far as permissible under law, no tim- 
ber on revested Oregon and California lands will be sold 
except to permit the continuance of existing local operations 
relying upon this timber as their source of supply.” An order 
similar in substantial purport was issued by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, applying to the timber on Indian 
Reservations. 

Previous published statements of the Forest Service, not- 
ably in 1927, have shown its policy toward sales of timber 
on the National Forests to have been conservative, in fact, 
to have anticipated closely the provisions of the May, 1931, 
order, except for allowing sales which might “aid in the 
development of regions or communities by the establishment 
of payrolls and transportation facilities.” But in practice 
these objectives had been rather liberally observed with the 
result of an increasing aggregate of sales of National Forest 
timber during the past ten years of nearly 17,000,000,000 
feet, culminating in the high sales record of 1930 of 3,333,- 
000,000 feet. 

The 1930 record of sales compares with slightly over 
3,000,000,000 feet in 1923 and with a nine-year average— 
1922 to 1930—of 1,888,000,000 feet. Unusually large 
sales in Washington — 1,990,461,000 feet —in Minnesota, 
Colorado and New Mexico accounted for the record of 1930. 
In 1923, the next highest year, Oregon with 1,518,410,000 
feet, reported the largest aggregate of sales, with Idaho and 
California also showing unusual totals. 

The National Forest timber cut under sales in 1930 made 
that year almost as much of a record-breaker as in the matter 
of timber sales. Timber cut under sales in the National 
Forests and on Indian Reservations totaled 1,750,000,000 
feet or about seven per cent of the total cut of the United 
States. This was slightly above the nine-year average of 
1,652,000,000 feet. Although the cut on National Forests and 
Indian Reservations in 1930 was only seven per cent of the 
total cut of the country, the proportion in the Pacific and 
Rocky Mountain regions wasso (Continuing on page 566) 








AN ISLAND MEMORIAL 


By LILIAN M. CROMELIN 


HE question 
of an appro- 
priate na- 


tional memorial to 
Theodore Roose- 
velt has long been 
under considera- 
tion. It has been 
answered at last by 
the generous gilt 
of the Roosevelt 
Memorial Associa- 
tion, which has 
presented to the 
nation Analostan 
Island, purchased 
by them for the 
purpose and ac- 
cepted by the Con- 
gress of the United 
States in June, 
1932, in a bill 
changing its name 
from Analostan 


OLD ANALOSTAN - - RENAMED ROOSEVELT ISLAND 
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This view is looking toward the South from the tower of Georgetown 
University and shows the Francis Scott Key Bridge prominently in the 
foreground, and the Lincoln Memorial in the distance beyond the Island. 


Island to Roosevelt Island. That a wooded island should be 
the final choice of a memorial to the great conservationist is 
a solution which should be satisfactory to all concerned. It 
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A peaceful 
little in- 
let on the 
Island, 
looking 
through 
great trees 
toward 
Virginia’s 
shore. 


is the plan to develop 
and maintain it as a nat- 
ural park and the even- 
tual site of the Roosevelt 
memorial, the definite 
form of which has not 
yet been decided upon. 

A long and romantic 
history attaches to this 
green island, nestling in 
the waters of the historic 








Potomac at the 
very gateway of 
the National Capi- 
tal. Roughly pear- 
shaped in form, 
the island is about 
three-quarters of a 
mile long and a 
quarter mile wide. 
Its topography 
also is very inter- 
esting — its back- 
bone of native 
rock rising fifty 
feet above the riv- 
er. A lovely spot, 
comprising about 
ninety acres, it is 
truly a sylvan wil- 
derness. Unused 
and neglected for 
more than thirty 
years, it is covered 
with great old 


trees, native plants and wild flowers in profusion. Here hun- 
dreds of song birds find sanctuary. And here still remain 
crumbling ruins of a past grandeur, for in Colonial days the 


island was in its heyday 
and a mecca for politi- 
cal leaders. Many are 
the tales of love and po- 
litical intrigue woven 
into its history. Here 
may still be seen the re- 
mains of the beautiful 
manor home built by the 
son of John Mason, au- 


thor of the Bill of 
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A shot 
from the 
eastern 
shore of 
the Island, 
showing 
the George- 
town water 
front. 










Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 
This beautiful view of Roosevelt Island is taken from the South and shows its inimitable set- 
ting with relation to the great parkway development now under way at the nation’s capital. 
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October, 1932 








Rights, now richly overgrown with a maze of evergreen ivy 
brought from England. 

Long years after its first abandonment, the area was de- 
veloped as a recreation center for the people of Washington, 
only to fall once more into disuse and decay until its selec- 
tion and purchase by the Roosevelt Memorial Association, 
the site having been proposed to the Trustees of the Associa- 
tion by the National Capital Park and Planning Commission. 

October 27th marks the birthday of this great American— 
the man who stood “four-square to all the winds that blow” 
—the man who, because he loved and understood the great 


outdoors, knew and revered the rich store of treasure held in 
our country’s natural resources. As president, Theodore 
Roosevelt felt a grave responsibility to the nation for the 
wise use of these resources, and so he wrote and provided the 
machinery for the operation of those great conservation poli- 
cies which shall be forever linked with his name. To him we 
owe the first stirring of the national consciousness of this 
sacred trust and to him we dedicate our effort that it shall 
not be betrayed—that his high purpose shall be carried out 
and that in the people shall remain vested this priceless 
heritage. 


The Southern Appalachians--Land of the Hardwoods 


(Continued from page 543) 


lachian forest. The tree is the source of the maple sugar of 
commerce and its wood is valuable because of its strength 
and beauty. Much of the lumber is manufactured into floor- 
ing that is especially adapted to severe usage. Another im- 
portant use is in the manufacture of furniture. Occasional 
trees yield the prized “curly” grain, while others the beauti- 
ful “bird’s-eye” figure which years ago was used to create 
one of the most distinctly American of all furniture styles. 
Space does not permit more than casual reference to sev- 
eral of the other important Appalachian hardwoods. Among 
them are ash, beech, birch, black gum, buckeye, butternut, 
cherry, elm, hickory, soft maple and walnut. In the aggre- 
gate, these varieties furnish a considerable portion of the 
lumber manufactured at Appalachian sawmills. No discus- 
sion of the Appalachian hardwoods would be complete with- 
out reference to the trees that are peculiar to this great forest. 
This group includes the graceful silverbell, a flowering tree 
that occasionally reaches a height of ninety feet. During 
May the silverbell puts forth clusters of cream-tinted, bell- 
shaped blossoms in such profusion that the entire crown is 
transformed into a mass of white for as long as three weeks. 
Another distinctively Appalachian hardwood is the cucum- 
ber, which attains magnificent proportions. It shares the 
yellow poplar’s love for sunlight and, when crowded by other 
trees, grows tall and slender, but in the open its trunk is short 
and its crown assumes a conical shape with the branches 
extending downward to give a tent-like effect. In May or 
June, the cucumber displays large pink and white blossoms. 
The Appalachian forest is the home of the yellow-wood or 
virgilia, one of the rarest trees on the North American con- 


tinent. Due to its limited range and infrequent occurrence, 
the tree is seldom seen by those who visit the country. The 
smooth gray bark and tendency of the trunk to divide a short 
distance above the ground make the yellow-wood easy to 
identify. During June identification is made easier by the 
long panicles of white flowers. 

The Kentucky coffee-tree is another rare species, and in 
addition has characteristics making it a botanical curiosity. 
This is the Chicot or “dead tree” of the French Canadians, 
and the “stump tree” of the early settlers in the Appalachian 
territory. The tall trunks suggest stumps of trees whose tops 
have been broken off. In winter the trunk, with perhaps a 
few branches near the top, stands gaunt and bare, resembling 
a dead tree waiting to be overthrown by the wind. Long after 
the other trees have put forth their spring foliage, the coffee- 
tree remains in the deep sleep of winter and not until warm 
weather does it awaken. Then it dons a scanty attire of huge 
compound leaves which frequently are three feet long and 
two feet broad. In June it bears greenish white flowers which 
are succeeded by pods containing from six to nine seeds. 

While the Appalachian forest is a paradise for tree lovers, 
the region is one of the principal sources of hardwood lum- 
ber entering our complex civilization. Each year approxi- 
mately 125,000 cars of hardwood forest products are taken 
from the Appalachian Mountains. Despite the scale on 
which lumber operations are conducted, the immensity of 
the region and the diversity of its forests assures that its tim- 
ber will remain an important natural resource, contributing 
to the prosperity of the country. 


West Virginia’s Forest Festival 


(Continued from page 539) 


ble that the tourist trade should grow as modern highways 
unlock the mountain fastnesses. Fine roads today lead into 
the broad valleys of the Tygart, Canaan, Greenbrier, and 
South Branch Rivers. Their lithe coils scale the crests of the 
Alleghenies—Cheat Mountain, Backbone Mountain, Rich 
Mountain, Chestnut Ridge, and other ranges which look into 
a land smiled upon by the gods of rugged beauty and rich in 
quaint shy habits and unexpectedly significant bits of history. 

These beautiful mountains, surprisingly close to such pop- 
ulous centres as Pittsburgh and Washington—half a day’s 
drive or less—will call irresistibly to tourists. Hiking and 
horseback riding are already possible over established For- 
est Service trails, and newly-formed hiking clubs will soon 
build trampers’ trails across the skyline’s rim. 

Blackwater Falls, Seneca Rock, the Sinks, the Smoke Hole, 
Maysville Arch, the Indian Hammock, Spruce Knob, Barton’s 
Knob and Seneca Caverns are but a few of the natural beauty 
spots growing into tourist tales which will be more discussed 


as nomad wheels roll on. 

From one hour to another, sunlight and clouds create new 
highlights on the hills, new and transient shadows, new hazes, 
new outlines. Visit the mountains in the crisp cold of winter, 
when snow and dark naked tree trunks tint far vistas a metal- 
lic blue; visit them in spring, when pale green domes an- 
nounce the magic of new life coursing through the earth; 
visit them again in summer when the ranges are like deep 
green velvet; but at no season are they more gorgeous than 
in autumn, when the imps of frost have painted panoramas 
that seem to have caught the sunset for a season, and held it. 

So it is at this marvelous time of the year that the Mountain 
State Forest Festival is held at Elkins—a tribute to the serv- 
ice and beauty of West Virginia’s forest lands. The 1932 fes- 
tival, held on October 6, 7, and 8, is under the guidance of 
one vigorous personality, Gilbert H. Overholt, a member of 
the company that sawed its last log at Mill Creek on the eve 
of the 1931 festival. 











THROUGH 
THE 


LENS 


Short Lessons in 


Photography 


AUTUMN PICTURES 


By 
E. S. SHIPP 


OUBTLESS one of nature’s 
highest manifestations of 
beauty is in the glorious dis- 


play of color in the hardwood forests 
in autumn. A pleasing representa- 
tion of this riot of color in mono- 
chrome presents a real difficulty to 
the professional as well as amateur 
photographer. In the first place it 
is the nature of highly colored foliage 
to reflect the color rays so appealing 
to the eye and to conceal those most 
active and useful to the photographer. 
Special material and equipment are necessary in overcoming 
this handicap, but the first essential is for the photographer 
to discover these hidden rays. 

Having achieved this, the photographer must rely on 
equipment and material. A camera with a focusing screen 
is important, and a tripod is essential due to the prolonged 
exposure necessitated by the use of a color screen. In addi- 
tion to the color screen, there should be ortho or panchro- 
matic film or plates. For the amateur an exposure meter 
will prove helpful. 

Panchromatic film, sensitive to all colors alike, is prefer- 
able inasmuch as it registers 
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Oblique lighting, possible in the early morning and mid- 
afternoon, offers the best time for photographing the forest. 
At these times it is possible to highlight trees for roundness 
and perspective, and interesting shadow patterns may be 
planned in the foreground and mid-distance. 

A pleasing foreground is really important only as a lure 
to draw the eye into the picture toward the chief object of 
interest; and beyond, interior forest pictures are often more 
interesting when no sky is included. Halation, intruding 
into the shadows, often results from including a sky line, 
thus destroying the impression of the subdued light and 
quiet beauty. 

Arrangement or picture pat- 





the colors in their proper re- 
lation to each other. The col- 
or screen will add tone. A K3 
filter is good for this work, 
but when used with panchro- 
matic film or plates the nor- 
mal exposure must be in- 
creased four or five times. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


1933. 





Because of the interest in the Outdoor Picture Contest 
now being conducted by American Forests, the closing 
date of the contest has been extended to January 1, 
This will provide opportunity to submit pictures 
taken during vacation time. 


tern is of first importance. 
Certain plans of orderly ar- 
rangement have by trial and 
error come to be accepted as 
producing most interesting 
pictures. The bold presenta- 
tion (Continuing on page 568) 

















in danc- 
Dramatic ac- 


“Johnny Frog,’ 
ing regalia. 
tion, rhythmic precision 
and a theme characterize 
all Indian dances. Inter- 
pretation differed widely 
with different tribes. 


a OREST Fae FOR Bovs AND DIRLS 


Conducted by WAKELIN MCNEEL 








THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


66 RITE something 
about Indians” is 
a request repeated- 


ly made. To these requests 
I comply gladly for the more 
boys and girls know about 


the native Americans, the 
more they will feel at home 
with the winds, the storms, 


the fields and the woods. 
Wherever you look, in what- 
ever place you live in this 
great land, you find some- 
thing of lively human inter- 
est related to the native occu- 
pants of the Jand. For exam- 


Where did these original occupants of our land come 
from? There seems to be no doubt, according to scientists, 
that the remote ancestors of the American Indian came 
from Mother Asia, the original home of the human race, 
out of the human stock which was the common ancestor 
of all the races of mankind. 

Back you must go in your mind to the time before 
humanity had spread over the face of the earth, when 
there were no races of men, say 10,000 years ago. Scien- 
tists place this number of years as the minimum. From 
this common home of the human race migrations spread 
in all directions. The stream that went westward even- 
tually occupied Europe and through the action of time 
became the white race. Another stream occupied eastern 
Asia and became the yellow race; but another stream 
passed on through Asia, crossed the narrow Bering Strait 
into a new continent and 
evolved a distinct race of 
humans with reddish skin and 
high cheek bones—the Amzri- 
can Indian. No doubt the fact 
of crossing the strait was as 
daring as Lindbergh’s flight, 
though there was no one on 
hand to provide a reception. 

If you examine a map of 
the world, follow northward 


ple, I am writing this in a city 
called Menomonee. The name 
originates in a tribe of Indians 


of Algonkian stock called Men- 


along the Pacific Coast of 
Asia, you will find a_ place 
where the coast approaches 
near to the northwest coast of 


omoni, 
from an Indian word 
omin, meaning wild rice. 


gatherers. 


named Pembine;: near it is 


river called Pembina. 


bush cranberry, Viburnum 
num, is nepinminan which 


man for convenience corrupted to pem- 
So the river and village took 
their name from this plant whose acid fruit 
the Indians relished as a sauce. 


bina. 


was a master at woodcraft. 


which name comes 
Man- 

So 
the Menomoni were wild rice 
Only a short jour- 
ney by automobile is a village 


In the 


Chippewa language the high 


a 


America- 
the white 


The Indian 
He had to find 


in nature the things needed for 


food, clothing and shelter. 


of the native plants take on a new 
fascination when it is known how 
the natives adapted them to their 
name for a 


The Indian 


needs. 


place has more significance than 
simply a name, when the relation- 
ship to Indian life is known. 
The name Indian is a misnomer. 
My old history states that Colum- 
bus, thinking he had discovered 
India, called the natives Indians. 


Many 


from the different 


Pacific area. 
Plateau area. 


Forest area. 









Map of North America showing areas of mark- 
edly different culture among Indians resulting 


Asiatic area of Eskimo habitation. 
of Northern Coniferous Forests. 
4—California Coast area. 
6—Area of the Great Desert. 
7—Area of the Great Plains. 8—Northeastern 
9—Southeastern Wooded area. 
10—Mountains and Plateaus of Mexico and 
Central America. 
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North America. At the nar- 
rowest place in the strait is a 
group of islands. These is- 
lands can be seen on clear days 
from the Asiatic shore and 
from the most eastern of these 
islands the shore of the Ameri- 
can continent can be seen. It 
is not difficult to see how these 
2%. courageous immigrants, en- 
ee couraged by the sight of land 
ahead, passed from one conti- 
nent to the other in rude boats 

of their own fashioning, or 
possibly the two continents 
were linked by solid land at 
that time and over it the ancestors 
of the American Indian passed. At 
any rate it was a long and signifi- 
cant journey, and since most of 


ign — it was on land, and had to be 
a done by putti f 
3—North y putting one foot ahead o 


the other, it may have taken a gen- 
eration or more to accomplish it. 
Anyway, here was the only _pos- 
sible place for the crossing under 
the conditions of the times, and 
thus can be taken into account the 
coming of human beings to the 
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American Continent. Doubtless other groups followed at 
different times, penetrated deeper and deeper into the con- 
tinent by following the course of streams and lakes; by ob- 
servation of the stars and the growth of vegetation and the 
habits of birds and animals until in the course of thousands 
of years, the entire continent was populated by humankind. 

Agriculture was not known to these first immigrants. 
It is probable that centuries passed and still their descen- 
dants knew nothing of the art of cultivation of the soil. 
They lived off the land. They brought nothing with them. 
They had no domesticated animals except the dog. 





centuries before white 
men ever heard of Amer- 
ica, the cultivation of 
crops had spread to in- 


clude all eastern North 
America wherever there 
was sufficient rainfall. 
Cartier, in 1534, found 


corn growing where the 
city of Montreal now 





They did not know how to use metals; had not a 
single cultivated plant; weaving was unknown to 
them; they knew nothing about the building of 
houses. Transportation by means of wheels was un- 
known. Many of these and similar discoveries they 
made with the passing of the centuries; others were 
unknown to them even when the white man arrived 
only a few centuries ago. Theirs must have been 
an exceedingly 
precarious life 
until agriculture 
became well 
practised among 
them. Even then 























Indians did not talk much. 
They had expressive ges- 
tures. This Indian is say- 
ing “Big.” The two hands 
are brought almost together 
in front of the chest. Fin- 
gers extended as_ shown: 
then the hands are separated 








they depended 
greatly upon the 
native _—unculti- 
vated plants. 
Which was the 
greater discovery, 
the discovery of 
agriculture or the 
control of fire? 
You may argue 
that out. The be- 
ginning of agri- 
culture in the 
Western Hemi- 
sphere appears 
to have occurred 
among the In- 
dians in Central 
America. Some- 














Bringing both hands above and 

in front of head, fingers par- 

tially extended and pointing 

downward; then lower hands, 

arms stiff, to level of waistline, 
means RAIN. 


where in the uplands 
someone conceived the 
idea that it might be a 
good plan to dig about 
some of the plants that 
were useful to man, and 
to clear away the others 
that were not in order to 
give the useful ones a bet- 
ter chance to grow. From 
this the thought extended 
to the gathering of seeds 
and transplanting of roots 
of desirable plants. In 
this act, so simple and 
accepted today without 
questioning, is found the 
beginning of the art of 
cultivating the soil. The 
spread of agriculture 
must have been exceed- 
ingly slow. From one 
nation to another the 
knowledge and practice 
gradually spread _ until 

















Right hand over the heart 
with fingers extended, and 
a sweeping outward move- 
ment with elbow straight, 
means GOOD — “on the 
level with the heart.” 


This position, followed by re- 

versing positions of right and 

left arms, fingers extended up- 
ward, means FOREST. 


mostly patience and the expenditure of human energy. 
the development of agriculture the people became less nomadic 
for they lived in settled places near the areas devoted to the 
growing of their food supply. Likewise more people could live 
on a given area, so the social instinct began to develop and 
tribal spirit strengthened. 
less worry about its supply, there was more time and energy 
for other things. So some of the cultural things developed and 
civilization was on its way. 

It is commonly supposed that the diet of Indians consisted 
mainly of meat. This is not true. The native plants of the various 
regions constituted a very important part of their diet. 


as far as needed to empha- 
size bigness. 


stands. In regions of sparse 
rainfall, irrigation was carried 
on by crude methods involving 


With 


With more abundance of food and 


Many 
of the crops they cultivated were native to tropical and 
sub-tropical Mexico and Central America and were accli- 
mated farther and farther north during many centuries. 
These food crops included corn, beans, squashes, pump- 
kins and sunflowers. In addition a great variety of food 
was derived from seeds, fruits, leaves, stems, roots, bulbs 
and rootstocks of native uncultivated plants. Of course, 
corn was of the greatest importance over the widest area. 
Corn is a cultivated grass. The wild ancestor of corn is 
not known exactly but supposition holds that it was de- 
veloped from a grass growing in Guatemala, by name 
Euchlaena luxurious. The process of evolving corn from 
grass required years of painstaking culture. But not only 
did the Indians accomplish this task but they took it from 
the tropical regions and acclimated it to the regions of 
short growing seasons. The Indians’ greatest contribution to 
agriculture is found in the development of corn. They 
developed all the five types which are known today. The 
flint corn was used for hominy; sweet corn for parching 
either for immediate consumption or for drying for winter 
use; flour corn and dent corn were used for breads and 
meals; and popcorn was used for popping. 

Green corn was commonly roasted on the ear without 
removing the husks. If you wish to learn the real delicacy 
of green corn, roast some tender ears the Indian method. 
Lay a fire between two logs (Continuing on page 565) 













TULIP TREE 

















Botanical range of the tulip tree. 





TULIP TREE OR YELLOW POPLAR 


(Liriodendron tulipifera Linnaeus) 





in winter, when the strong columnar trunk is revealed. 


NE of the largest and most valuable trees of the eastern 
states, the Tulip Tree, is found in the region bounded by 
southern New England through New York to southern 
Wisconsin and south to northeastern Alabama and northern 


shal 
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Florida. It reaches its largest size in the deep rich soil of 
the lower Ohio Valley and in rich sheltered coves and 
valleys of the Southern Appalachian Mountains where occa- 
sionally it attains a height of over one hundred and fifty feet 
and a diameter of eight or ten feet. Occasionally the trunk 
of forest grown trees will be eighty to one hundred feet tall 
before the first branch. It is always found in mixture with 
other trees rather than in pure stands as with some of the 
pines. 

In some regions it is known as white-wood, while the 
Onondaga Indians of central New York called it the white 
tree, Ko-yen-ta-ka-ah-tas. 

It is characterized by the clean-cut, glossy, fiddle-shaped 
leaves, which the botanist describes as truncate, or ending 
abruptly, as if cut off. This gives rise to the name “Saddle- 
leaf-tree.” The large greenish yellow and orange tulip like 
flowers develop into dry cone-like fruits about three inches 
long which remain on the tree after the leaves drop, and 
from which the winged seeds fall and twirl to the ground. In winter when the 
leaves have fallen one sees the dark reddish brown buds which are alternate on 
the branches. The blunt terminal buds are especially noticeable. 

The Tulip Tree belongs to the Magnolia family which is far removed from any 
of the poplars and cottonwoods, but because of its soft wood it is frequently called 
Yellow Poplar. Liriodendron is from two Greek words describing a tree with lily- 
like flowers. Tulipifera refers to the tulip-like blossom. It is a tree of ancient origin 
and with its close relatives is geologically recorded in Europe and Asia as well as 
in North America, where it once occupied a wider range. 

The saw timber stand of Tulip Trees consists of about 5,172,000,000 board feet 
of which more than half is in the southeastern states and about one-fourth in the 
central states. The lumber cut of 1930 was 257,803,000 board feet of which 
42,754,000 board feet came from West Virginia. 

The wood is light yellow to brown with a creamy white margin of sapwood. It is 
soft, easily worked and takes paint well. When air dry it weighs only about twenty- 
six pounds to the cubic foot. It is used in many kinds of construction, for interior 
finish, in the manufacture of boxes, crates, baskets and woodenware, for excelsior, 
veeneer wood, and also as a core upon which to glue veneers of other wood. Small 
amounts are cut for pulpwood to make into paper. Occasionally planks sixty inches 
or wider are produced. 

The inner bark of the root and trunk is 
intensely acrid bitter and has been used 
as a tonic and stimulant. It is a source of 
hydrochlorate of tulipiferine, which is an 
alkaloid possessing the power of stimulat- 
ing the heart. 

Tulip tree is frequently used as a shade 
tree and for street planting for which it is 
well adapted. The size to which it may grow 
makes it more satisfactory for planting on 
wide avenues than on a narrow street. 
Spring transplanting is recommended. 

The tree is moderately free from pests, 
but frequently unsightly brown spots 
caused by a gall insect cover the 
leaves. Also they may turn yellow 
and drop during the summer. 



















Above: The tulip-like flower growing on a slender 
branchlet among the early summer leaves. (About 
half natural size.) 


Below is a winter twig showing the dark red bud. The 
leaf scars, which are alternate, are also prominent and 
characteristic. 
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The deeply furrowed bark of a Lower down to the right are two conical fruits which 

mature tree is sometimes two ripen late in September and October, and stay on the 

inches thick. Bark of ‘young tree through the winter. The cross section shows the flat 
trees is thin and smooth. winged seed cases attached to a central spike. 
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Forest Fires Decrease in 1931 

Forest Fires in the United States decreased 
slightly in 1931 as compared to 1930, according 
to the annual summary of the United States 
Forest Service, just released. In 1931 there 
were 186,894 fires in the country as compared 
with 190,980 fires in 1930. On areas which 
were under protection the fire damage 
amounted to $17,018,100 and on areas which 
were unprotected the damage exceeded $50,- 
000,000, making a total forest fire damage for 
the nation in 1931 more than $67,000,000. 

On the protected areas — National Forests, 
state forests and certain private forest lands— 
smokers and campers were responsible for the 
most fires, nearly thirty-seven per cent of the 
total number of fires. Of this number smokers 
were responsible for a little more than twenty- 
seven per cent, 14,488 fires being reported as 
against a five-year average of 9,408. Careless- 
ness of campers caused 5,236 fires, as against 
a five-year average of 3,525 fires a year, an in- 
crease of nearly fifty per cent. 

Incendiarism was responsible for twenty-five 
per cent of the protected area burned in 1931, 
in contrast to an annual average of seventeen 
per cent for the period from 1926 to 1930. In- 
cendiary fires in 1931 numbered 15,427, against 
an average of 7,638 for the five-year period—an 
increase of 101 per cent. Sharp increases in 
incendiarism were noted in the Southeastern, 
Gulf, Central and Pacific States. 

Set against these records of human careless- 
ness are decreases of one-fourth in railroad 
fires, one-third in lumbering fires, and more 
than one-tenth in lightning fires. Debris-burn- 
ing fires and fires from miscellaneous and un- 
known causes increased. 

In addition to protecting the national forests, 
the Federal Government is now cooperating, 
under the Clarke-McNary law, in the protec- 
tion of some 200,000,000 acres of State and 
privately owned lands. The money used for 
cooperative protection of State and privately 
owned lands in 1931 amounted to $7,216,885. 
Of this amount, the States furnished $3,839,- 
305; private owners, $1,844,638; and the Fed- 
eral Government, $1,532,942. 


Per Capita Consumption of Lumber 
190 Feet in 1930 


Per ¢apita lumber consumption in 1930 is 
estimated as 190 board feet by the United 
States Forest Service in a report just issued. 
This compares with 208 feet in Canada. In an 
analysis of the report the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association finds that the states 





with per capita consumption of more than 300 
feet are all in the West except New Hampshire. 
Washington with per capita consumption of 
810 feet; Oregon with 880 feet, and California 
with 425 are the leading states. Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada and Wyoming show per capita 
consumption of between 300 and 400 feet. 

The industrial region, including states east 
of the Mississippi River and north of the Ohio 
and Potomac, has a per capita consumption of 
168 feet; New England of 170 feet; the South- 
ern pine region of 140; the Lake States of 200. 

In the Lake States is the highest per capita 
consumption of hardwoods; in the Pacific 
Northwest, of softwoods. 

Ten years ago, in a similar survey, the For- 
est Service estimated per capita consumption 
for the country as a whole, as 310 feet. The 
industrial region showed 285 feet and New 
England 280 feet. Proportionately more loss 
per capita is recorded in the ten-year period 
in California and in the Lake States than in 
other regions. 


President Prepares for Reorganization 


President Hoover announced on September 
13 that his reorganization program, authorized 
during the last session of Congress, will stress 
regrouping, consolidating and reducing the 
number of bureaus and commissions to bring 
about further economies in government ad- 
ministration. The Director of the Budget has 
been instructed to set up the staff to make the 
necessary investigations and prepare executive 
orders for reorganization to be presented to 
Congress immediately on its convening in De- 
cember. The act giving the President execu- 
tive authority to recommend changes in govern- 
ment structure provides that they lie before 
Congress for sixty days. If not disapproved 
within that time they become effective. 


Northern Michigan Land Conference 

The first local conference to consider land 
use will be held in Munising, Michigan, on 
October 7 and 8 under the auspices of the 
Michigan State College. The conference will 
bring together land use specialists to give as- 
sistance and advice to the residents of Michi- 
gan’s Upper Peninsula. There will be a field 
trip to neighboring areas in Alger County 
where land planning and adjustments have 
been accomplished. Tax delinquency of land 
areas has become acute in northern Michigan 
and has forced the land problems upon the 
attention of the local people. 
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Timber Conservation Board Reports 


An equitable system of income or yield taxa- 
tion on forests should be substituted for the 
present prevailing system of property taxation. 
This was singled out as the most important of 
the conclusions of the Timber Conservation 
Board which President Hoover appointed on 
November 12, 1930. Nineteen other conclusions 
and recommendations made up the Board’s 
report, the preparation of which has been in 
progress since January, 1931. 

The Board believes that acquisition of fed- 
eral and state forest land is sound public pol- 
icy and recommends further investigation by 
the United States Forest Service and the Na- 
tional Forest Reservation Commission to de- 
termine the total forest lands which should be 
acquired by the United States; whether con- 
servation of the forest resources, and stable for- 
est ownership will be promoted; the extent to 
which lands may be acquired under existing 
law by exchange or donation; and the esti- 
mated cost. 

Admitting serious defects in the present or- 
ganization wherein three separate bureaus ad- 
minister the publicly controlled forests the 
Board urged reorganization to merge the ad- 
ministration of the federally controlled lands 
under a single department head. Furthermore. 
it urged associating the auxiliary branches of 
research and other contributing services in the 
same department. 

Pointing out that federal appropriations un- 
der the Clarke-McNary Act have provided 
scarcely fifteen per cent of the amount needed 
for present forest protection, and that approxi- 
mately 190,000,000 acres of state and privately 
owned land are without organized protection, 
the Board recommended increases in federal 
appropriations sufficient to match state and 
private expenditures on a fifty-fifty basis, and 
urged the states to make provision for match- 
ing federal allotments. Similarly larger sup- 
port for protection of forests from insects and 
fungus diseases was recommended. 

Supplemented on August 3 by the Special 
Lumber Survey Committee’s report that the 
lumber industry must reduce its stocks by 
3,750,000,000 board feet, and place production 
and marketing under unit control the Board 
urged extreme conservatism in the cutting of 
timber from publicly owned forests. Wisely 
planned mergers of forest properties and for- 
est operations were urged as an aid to stabiliza- 
tion and conservation of forest industries. Also 
the Advisory Committee of the Board was re- 
quested to study the possibilities of interstate 
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compacts for controlling timber cutting and es- 

tablishing and enforcing state — . i N D | A N 
as. Prompt application of the principles o 

pes a yee urged for all publicly FIRE PUMP 
owned or controlled forests, a study of its pos- 
sibilities as applied to privately owned timber 
was recommended, and owners of timberland 
were advised to acquaint themselves with facts 
concerning selective logging. 

Close coordination of the forest products in- 
dustries, the conservation organizations, and 
various governmental departments concerning 
forest resources was recommended under the 
joint auspices of the Departments of Commerce 
and Agriculture, and the Chairman was re- 
quested to arrange for the temporary custody 
of the Board’s records within the Department 
of Commerce. 
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STRAPPED ON BACK Forest conservation and protection is more 
: important this year than ever before. Right in 

Soniye Fer esthen. line with economy programs is the SMITH 
INDIAN FIRE PUMP for forests, grass, brush 
or any other fires. INDIANS annually save 
thousands of dollars worth of property. They 
use only clear water thus eliminating operat- 
ing cost. Many thousands in use. Endorsed 
(at left) by fire wardens, Fully guaranteed. 


Notice freedom of 

arms. Operator can 
direct strong 50 ft. 
stream in any di- 
rection, 


Tourist Travel Decreases in 
National Parks 
Tourist travel to the National Parks will 
show a decline for the year of probably ten 
per cent, according to the National Park Ser- 





CARRYING HANDLE 
tank about by hand. 


Pump instantly snaps 





vice. Statistics through July indicate a drop WRITE FOR ta analande dd eae 

of eleven per cent over the twelve-month pe- PRICES AND 

riod with a total registration of 1,648,845 visit- LITERATURE D. B. 44 M ITH & ¢ Oo. 
= rm, . 4 7 9 . 

ors compared with 1,856,792 for the preceding 405 MAIN STREET sige UTICA, N. Y. 


year. Five parks, however, registered a gain 
in sightseers. 

Acadia, Hawaii, Hot Springs, Rocky Moun- 
tain and Yosemite Parks had more visitors _—_— 
than last year. Acadia netted a gain of 
twenty-seven per cent; Hawaii thirteen per | 


site cone hinrern cca meer | TREE SEEDS FROM ies. Cie 


Mountain five per cent, and Yosemite two per 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 
Fire Protection Engineering Co. 369 Pine St., San Francisco, Calif. 























cent. i to origin and species 

Lassen Park reported the greatest decline Cortified a 8 P 
in visitors with a loss of forty-one | ‘ , 
Tidses anak tas 38,329 to 22.716. ou We collect all conifers of Gulf Coast, Rocky Mountains, 


ee British Columbia and Alaska 


Soil Erosion Survey Proposed in 
Minnesota 


The Minnesota Conservation Commission | The [IonGc-ReLL [Lumber Company 


has voted to ask the State Executive Council 
for $25,000 for an immediate soil erosion sur-__ || LONGVIEW, WASHINGTON 
vey for southeastern Minnesota. The Commis- 

sion resolution provides that if the Executive —— - 
Council refuses the emergency appropriation, 
the Conservation Commissioner shall include | 

$50,000 for the survey in his budget for the 


coming biennium. 


Wild Life Station in Adirondacks 

The largest gift of forest land to an educa- 
tional institution in the history of the Empire 
State has just been announced by the New 
York State College of Forestry, at Syracuse. 
The forest area, aggregating more than 13,000 
acres, located principally in Essex County, was 
given the college by Archer Milton Huntington 
and his wife, Anna Hyatt Huntington, and will 

- be known as “The Archer and Anna Hunting- 
ton Wild Life Forest Station.” 

The land will be used for experiments and 
research in relation to the habits, life histories. 
method of propagation and management of 
fish, birds, game food and fur-bearing animals 
by the Roosevelt Wild Life Station at the Col- 
lege of Forestry and also by the College di- 
rectly in the promotion of forestry as an aid to 
game management. 


Site and climatological data for climate types 





























HIS 60-foot tower, erected in Elk 

County, Pennsylvania, is one of the 
many Aermotor fire towers which are 
found all over the forest regions of the 
United States. The Aermotor Company, 
years ago, designed and made the first 
galvanized steel towers for forest pro- 
tection purposes. Aermotor towers have 
been found to be so well suited to the 
purpose that they are used almost exclu- 
sively. They are strong, durable and safe 


i9th Game Conference 


The 19th annual game conference, sponsored 
by the American Game Association, will be 3 
_ may Pennsylvania, New York City, <> SS ‘ 

ovember 28, 29, and 30. The first day will be ———— 
devoted to preliminary conferences on game Courtesy Penna. Dept. of AERMOTOR CoO. 
breeding and wild-life research, with the main Forests and Waters. 
conference program following the last two days. 2500 Roosevelt Road . CHICAGO 
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FIRE FIGHTING 
AND 
DETECTION 
EQUIPMENT 


AERMOTOR COMPANY— 


2500 RoosEVELT Roap 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of Galvanized 
Steel Lookout Towers for forest 
fire protection use. Now used 
in nearly every forest region 
in the United States. See Page 
563. 


PACIFIC MARINE 
SUPPLY COMPANY— 
1223 WESTERN AVENUE, 
SEATTLE,.. WASHINGTON. 
5 popular types of gasoline 
driven portable Pumpers. Two 


and four cycle units weighing 
38 to 175 lbs. See 4th Cover. 


SMITH & COMPANY, D. B.— 


405 Main STREET, 
Utica, New York 


Makers of the famous Smith 
INDIAN Fire Pump. Strong 
and durable tanks at present 
in widespread use. See Page 
-563. 











Funds Apportioned for National 
Forest Highways 


Apportionment of $5,000,000 in emergency 
forest highway funds to be expended in thirty- 
four states and territories in the fiscal year 
1933 has been approved by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Hyde. Building of new highways in 
the National Forests will be rushed to aid in 
relief of unemployment and to open up the 
National Forests to greater use and for pro- 
tection from forest fires. The sums appor- 
tioned are part of the $322,000,000 fund voted 
by Congress for public works as an emergency 
relief measure. 

Vermont and Mississippi share in National 
Forest highway apportionment this year for 
the first time. The National Forest highway 
fund is allocated, half according to the Na- 
tional Forest area within the state, and half 
according to the ratio that the value of Na- 
tional Forest land in the state bears to the 
total value of National Forest lands in all the 
States. 

Apportionment by States of forest highway 
funds for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, 
is as follows: 

Alabama, $4,811; Arizona, $347,798; Arkan- 
sas, $54,315; California $829,566; Colorado, 
$397,542; Florida, $20,403; Georgia, $11,739; 
Idaho, $614,336; Illinois, $478; Louisiana, 
$2,390; Maine, $1,672; Michigan, $12,842; 
Minnesota, $37,932; Mississippi, $1,967; Mon- 
tana, $480,381; Nebraska, $5,771; Nevada, 
$111,170; New Hampshire, $26,571; New Mex- 
ico, $244,450; North Carolina, $17,435; Okla- 
homa, $3,844; Oregon, $773,121; Pennsylvania, 
$11,323; Puerto Rico, $649; South Carolina, 
$1,976; South Dakota, $46,368; Tennessee, 
$15,028; Utah, $198,583; Vermont, $1,910; 
Virginia, $19,055; Washington, $426,481; West 
Virginia, $9,360; Wisconsin, $5,131, and Wyo- 
ming, $263,602. 





Virginia Commission Requests 
Resignation of Chapin Jones 


Chapin Jones, for the past eighteen years 
State Forester of Virginia, has requested a 
hearing before the State Conservation and De- 
velopment Commission to review its resolution 
of August 3] asking for his resignation. Ac- 
cording to William E. Carson, chairman of 
the commission, Mr. Jones was asked to re- 
sign “because the members of the commission 
were not satisfied with his work, particularly 
his executive capacity.” There was only one 
vote against the resolution which calls for- 
mally on the State Forester to resign by March 
1, 1933. 

Governor Pollard, who had not been offi- 
cially informed of the commission’s action at 
the time of going to press, stated through the 
press that there was no legal necessity for 
him to review the case in its present status. 
He pointed out that with reference to the offi- 
cers and employes of the forestry division of 
the commission, any and all such officers and 
employes may be removed by the chairman of 
the commission with the approval of the gov- 
ernor. He further pointed to the fact that 
Mr. Jones had not been removed by the chair- 
man, but on the contrary, his resignation was 
requested in a resolution adopted by the 
whole commission, with one dissenting vote. 

“Should Mr. Jones not resign,” he is quoted 
as saying, “and the chairman subsequently re- 
move him, under the law the removal would 
be subject to the approval of the chief execu- 
tive.” 

It was stated that the commission would 
hear Mr. Jones at its meeting late in Sep- 
tember. 


Engineers Question Beneficial In- 
fluence of Forests on Water Supply 


That forest cover may be a burden if not 
an actual menace to water users and com- 
munities in regions where shortages in water 
supply are becoming critical is brought out 
in a paper by W. G. Hoyt and H. C. Troxell, 
Hydraulic Engineers with the United States 
Geological Survey, presented at the annual 
convention of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers in Yellowstone Park on July 6. 

Admitting that forests are influential in 
lowering normal flood crests and in prevent- 
ing or retarding erosion the authors quote 
data which show a detrimental effect of trees 
upon the total run-off as well as upon the 
normally low flow of summer and fall. 

The facts were collected by the United 
States Forest Service and the United States 
Weather Bureau in the Wagonwheel Gap 
area in Colorado, from 1910 to 1926, and by 
the United States Geological Survey on an 
area in the San Gabriel Canyon in southern 
California from 1918 to 1924, and have been 
reported in detail in government publications, 
If the deductions from these data can be ap- 
plied generally to other similar areas, one 
must conclude that forests transpire and 
evaporate large quantities of water and that 
more desirable results might be secured with 
brush and low vegetative growth which de- 
mands less water. 

Admitting that erosion was seriously accel- 
erated in southern California by a fire, the 
authors express the opinion that had the area 
been deforested without destroying the roots 
and tree litter, that erosion would have been 
practically the same as with the original 
vegetative covering. 

The important question raised by this report 
is whether the development of forests solely 
for the purpose of the conservation of water 
supply is warranted. This is most acute in 
regions where water supply is a controlling 
economic factor. The authors declare that the 
facts available from the two areas studied 
show conclusively that water supply increased 
and stream flow was better sustained during 
the summer and fall where the watershed was 
covered with shrubs and other small growth 
rather than where it was covered with forest. 





Committee on Elections Named 


A. S. Houghton, of New York, Professor 
Ralph S. Hosmer, of the Department of For- 
estry at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 
and Aldo Leopold of Madison, Wisconsin, have 
been named by the Board of Directors of The 
American Forestry Association as the Commit- 
tee on Elections for the nomination of candi- 
dates to be voted on in the 1933 election of 
Association officers. The election will be by 
letter ballot during December as provided by 
the By-laws. The officers to be elected are 
president, twenty-one vice presidents, treasurer 
and three directors, each for terms of five years. 

The directors whose terms expire this year 
are Dean Henry Solon Graves of the Yale For- 
est School, W. D. Tyler of Dante, Virginia, 
and William P. Wharton of Groton, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The By-laws of the Association provide that 
members may make nominations direct, pro- 
vided that such nominations are signed by not 
less than twenty-five members of the Associa- 
tion. These nominations should be sent to the 
Committee on Elections at the main office 0 
The American Forestry Association, 1727 K 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., on or before 
November 1. All candidates nominated by the 
Committee on Elections and by the members 
will be published in the December issue of 
AMERICAN Forests. A letter ballot will be 
mailed all members on or before December first. 
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BAGS DONATED TO NUT TREE PLANTING PROJECT 


By the gift of several thousand bags to the 
nation wide nut tree planting program the 
Morton Salt Company, of Chicago, and the 
Armour Fertilizer Works, of Baltimore, have 
been placed in the category of large donors to 
the project fostered by Boy Scouts of America, 
the Department of Agriculture, The American 
Forestry Association, and American Walnut 
Manufacturers’ Association. The bags, which 
will be used this fall in the distribution of 
nut seeds gathered on historic grounds, answer 


one of the most difficult problems faced by the 
Council in charge of the work. The cost of 
containers had been prohibitive and threatened 
to limit the scope of the work. By means of 
these donations made by Mr. Wirt Morton, 
Vice President of the Morton Salt Company, 
and the manager of the Armour Fertilizer 
Works, it will be possible to respond to the 
hundreds of requests which come to the Coun- 
cil for nut seeds from trees with traditions. 





THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


(Continued from page 559) 


about a foot apart. When there is a good 
bed of coals, rake a portion of them to one 
side, place the ears of corn with husks intact 
upon the remainder, then cover the ears with 
the coals removed. Allow to roast fifteen min- 
utes. By this method all the sweetness and 
delicious flavor of the corn is _ retained. 


Corn bread was 
made by sprinkling 


dried in large quantities for winter consump- 
tion. Of particular interest is the method of 
preserving chokecherries. The cherries, pit 
and all, were pounded to pulp on flat stones. 
The pulp was then molded by hand into 
balls and laid in scaffolds to dry. When the 
dried patties were soaked in water they were 

ready to use in mak- 

ing fruit “muffins.” 





corn meal (dried 
powdered corn) in- 
to water and sea- 
soning with salt. 
This made a rather 


thick batter. Coals 


--- DO YOU KNOW... 


That the American Indian used the 
bark and twigs of the black birch 


It is understood 
that all Indians 
were not alike. 
There were more 
than fifty different 
racial stocks, mak- 
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from a well laid fire 
were raked to one 
side and a layer of 
fresh green leaves 
of the large milk- 
weed plant were 
spread on the hot 
ground. The corn 
batter was poured 
upon these clean 
leaves, then covered 
with a layer or two 
of milkweed leaves 
and over this a lay- 
er of corn husks. On 
the top of the corn 
husks was spread a 
layer of hot ashes, 
then with hot coals 
on top the bread 
was left to bake. 
They had no ther- 
mometer to deter- 
mine the tempera- 
ture of their ovens. 


Corn meal was 
the basis of many 
food preparations. 
Dumplings were 
made by first scald- 
ing the meal so that 
It would adhere. 
Then the scalded 
meal was molded 
into balls with the 


for a hot beverage and for flavor- 

ing in cooking? The flavor is 
like wintergreen. 

That the leaves of the hemlock were 
used to make a tea? 

That the seeds of the wild columbine 
were crushed to a powder, made 
into a paste and placed in clothing 
for a perfume for the braves? 

That the women used wisps of fra- 
grant bedstraw Galium triflorium 
in their clothing for perfume? 

That the fruit of prickly ash was 
placed in clothing to give it fra- 
grance? 

That the leaves and new shoots of 
the marsh marigold were used for 
greens as were the tender young 
shoots of the common bracken? 

That the tender shoots and buds of 
the basswood were used for greens? 

That a concoction made from the 
bark of red dogwood was used as 
a remedy for poisoning from ivy 
and sumac? 

That the Indian never took food 
from the cache of an animal with- 
out leaving an equal amount of 


ing many nations 
and tribes with over 
two hundred differ- 
ent languages, each 
with several dia- 
lects. Each had its 
own country in 
samewhat the same 
way as the people 
of Europe are divid- 
ed. An examination 
of a physical map of 
North America will 
help explain these 
differences. It is seen 
that North America 
is divided into ten 
different topograph- 
ical areas which 
vary as much in ani- 
mal and plant life as 
they do in physical 
conditions. Because 
of these differences 
the human occupa- 
tions and cultural 
activities differed 
and these influences 
working through the 
centuries, produced 
different kinds of 
culture. For in- 
stance, on the grass- 
lands the _ buffalo 
abounded. The flesh 











CRAGGY MOUNTAIN CLUB 
OF WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 


$25 fee entitles party of 10 persons to one 
week’s exclusive use of furnished house, bath house 
and spring house on 200 acres near Asheville, 
N. C. Altitude 2,700 to 4,000 feet. Adjoins Pis- 
gah National Forest. Short motor distance to Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, 428,000 acres. 

H. R. KRINBILL, 

1800 K St., N. W. Washington, D. C, 
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A FOREST SAVED 
IS A FOREST RAISED 








hands with a lump 
of fat in the center 
of each ball for sea- 
soning. These were 
dropped into a ket- 


place? 





some other food commodity in its 


was the greatest part 
of the meat food, 
while the_ bones, 
skin, horns and hair 
supplied materials 








tle of boiling water 
and cooked. Sweet 
dumplings were a great delicacy. Parched 
dried sweet corn was ground to a meal in a 
mortar; waxy maple syrup was mixed with the 
dry meal and shaped into balls. These were 
dropped into boiling water and cooked. 

The only method of preserving fruits known 
to Indians was drying. Blueberries, black- 
erries, dewberries, raspberries, gooseberries, 
currants, wild grapes and chokecherries were 


for many of the ar- 

ticles needed. The 
method of hunting, travel, house construction, 
burial and worship differed widely from that of 
Indians living in areas with different environ- 
ment. So in the American Indian is found a 
concrete example of the influence of the physi- 
cal nature of the country with its characteristic 
fauna and flora producing in a race of com- 
mon ancestry, peoples differing widely in 
physical type, language, customs and culture. 









Water- 
Proofed 
Hunting Suit 


made by the origi- 
nators of woolen 
hunting garments 
and backed by 102 
years of service, 
These garments are 
made of 30 ounce, 
water-proofed fab- 
ric, lined through- 
out, tailored to fit, 
made to withstand 
the most strenuous 
wear, most popular 
hunting suit in 
America. 


WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 
John Rich & Bros., Woolrich, Pa. 
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American Woods 


A collection of actual wood sections 
(showing end, quarter and flat grains of 
each species), with text, telling uses, 
properties, distribution, etc. The plates 
in which the thin sections are mounted 
are removable for examination. 

Issued in 14 volumes, 25 species in 
each. $10 and $15 per vol., according to 
binding. Send for list of species in each 
volume. 

Lantern and Microscope Mounts 
of Woods, Tree Studies for 
Lantern, etc. 


Handbook of Trees 


The 891 illustrations enable one to 
identify all of the trees east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of the Gulf States 
at any season. 

$8 and $15, accord:ng to binding. 


Write for further information 
ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 
Lowville, N. Y. 











VALUABLE REPRINTS 
At a Real Bargain 
SPECIAL SCHOOL PACKET 


THE FOREST—HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS 
Illustrated. 72 pages. 
FOREST PLANTING—STEP BY STEP—Illus- 
trated. 4 pages. 
FOREST ACTIVITIES FOR EVERYBODY—Illus- 
trated. 4 pages. 
FOREST FIRE HELPER—A MASQUE—8 pages. 
HOW A TREE GROWS—A POSTER—In color. 
NOTEBOOK FORESTRY—lIllustrated. 4 pages. 
SPECIAL PACKET PRICE—25 CENTS 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 


ASSOCIATION 








DISPOSING OF GOVERNMENT TIMBER 


(Continued from page 554) 


high as to be at present and potentially of 
comparatively great importance in influencing 
the conditions of timber ownership and forest 
industry in those regions. 

In the South Rocky Mountain region, the 
cut under sales of Government timber in 1930 
was seventy-six per cent of the total cut of the 
region, and the nine-year average cut was 
sixty-eight per cent of all production of the 
period. In the North Rocky Mountain region, 
similar percentage in 1930 was nineteen and 
for the nine-year average, eighteen per cent. 
In the Pacific States of Washington, Oregon 
and California, whose lumber cut is more than 
forty per cent of that of the entire country, 
10 per cent of the total 1930 production of 
these states, or 1,106,141,000 feet, was from 
National Forests and Indian Reservations. 

It has been said that if the government 
would defer for a term of years the further 
opening up of its timber holdings there would 
be no shortage of supply of sawlog timber or 
pulpwood. It has been urged that sales from 
these public lands be limited to timber, if 
such there be, that is deteriorating with age, 
or is in fact necessary to sustain dependent 
industries already established; and that a 
policy should be adopted of withholding it 
from sale until there is a public demand for 
forest products not otherwise satisfactorily 
supplied. In these days when overproduction 
is the bane of the industry, even those averse 
to these severe limitations believe that gov- 
ernment timber should be sold only to the ex- 
tent of supplying those mills already estab- 
lished and dependent upon public timber and 














“Only $3 for all this?” 


You'll be surprised, too, when you see how 
much luxury and convenience you can en- 
joy at the Hotel Lexington for as little as 


$3 a day. 


And here’s another fact that’ll make your 
expense account beam with gratitude—it 
costs only $1 a day more for two persons at 
the Lexington. A room which is $3 for one, 
for instance, is only $4 for two persons. 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


In Grand Central Zone, Lexington Ave. at 48th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, General Manager 














that tracts should not be sold for the purpose 
of establishing new units of production. To 
put more lumber on an unwilling market is 
neither a public nor a private benefit. The 
competition of government owned timber un- 
der present conditions is not aiding the con- 
servation of privately owned timber; and has 
been expediting not retarding its premature 
liquidation. 

It is doubtless true that the Forest Service 
has been forced into the sale of a certain 
amount of timber each year, and that earnest 
effort has been made not to crowd government 
timber on the market in any locality, nor to 
sell at bargain prices. That effort should have 
public commendation and public encourage- 
ment. The use and policy of disposal of gov- 
ernment owned and controlled timber can 
neither aid or deter conservation and perma- 
nent productive use of forests in private own- 
ership. There is large opportunity for wise 
use of public timber as a sturdy means of es- 
tablishing sustained yield forest operations on 
a wide scale especially in the west. The chief 
need is for a sound and conservative public 
forest policy, which may be depended upon 
as a deliberate continuing policy and not 
merely the policy of a current administration. 
On no other basis can forest industries safely 
plan ahead. 

Recognizing that the question of sales of 
public timber is manysided and subject to re- 
gional conditions, the Forestry Committee of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Asscia- 
tion in 1927 formulated a statement which ex- 
presses its view that government and state 
timber should be held and marketed to the 
end of permanent public good and to meet 
actual need rather than for current revenue or 
in a way deliberately to encourage new forest 
industry enterprise, the more hastily to deplete 
the nation’s forest resources. The Committee 
commended the statement of the then Secre- 
tary of Agriculture that National Forest tim- 
ber will not be unnecessarily crowded on the 
market anywhere. It urged the discourage- 
ment of new projects for its exploitation any- 
where when the product seems likely—without 
serving any real need of good forest manage- 
ment—to go into general markets already 
crowded by overproduction from private lands 
forced—as it is still largely being forced—by 
the pressure of an unsound and destructive 
system of timber taxation. 

The protection and advancement of public 
interest in forest economy which the Timber 
Conservation Board has sought in its advocacy, 
as a permanent and far-reaching policy, of ex- 
treme conservatism in the disposal of the 
products of the public forests will also be ad- 
vanced as other recommendations of the Board, 
namely, those relating to timber taxation, sus- 
tained yield forest management, selective log- 
ging, better forest protection, public reacquisi- 
tion of surplus timber reserves and extension 
of forest products research are gradually con- 
verted into public acceptance and into forest 
industry practice. 


Chapin Appointed Chairman of 
the Timber Board 


Roy D. Chapin, Secretary of the Department 
of Commerce, was appointed Chairman of the 
Timber Conservation Board by President 
Hoover on August 18, to succeed former Sec- 
retary Robert P. Lamont, who had previously 
held the office. Miss D. C. Meyers has been 
temporarily appointed Executive Secretary ' 
succeed the late Ripley Bowman. 
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Specialists Strictly 
in Government Regulation— 
rvice Satisfaction 
Uniforms Guaranteed 
Forestry Questions Submitted to The American = 
Forestry Association, 1727 K St., N. W., Wash- = 
ington, D. C., Will be Answered in this Column. memes cc- 4 ———— 
A Self-Addressed Stamped Envelope Accompany- 
ing Your Letter will Assure a Reply. yj} 
Question: How much moisture is drawn ditions should have been perfect They were FORESTRY UNIFORMS 


up by a tree approximately fifty years old?— 
c. G. D., Missouri. 

Answer: According to European records, a 
beech tree fifty or sixty years old will use 
ubout five and a half tons of water or in the 
neighborhood of 1,125 gallons in the course of 
an ordinary growing season. A birch tree of 
about the same age has been reported to use 
as much as forty-five gallons during a single 
hot day. Other European records show that a 
stand of birch trees fifty or sixty years old 
growing densely will use over a thousand tons 
of water a year. Pine trees use only about 
one-third as much water as broadleaf trees. 
Each species of tree has its own characteristics 
with regard to water demands. 

Question: I am anxious to plant 1,000 or 
2,000 four foot or taller evergreen trees around 
a lake in the eastern part of Putnam County, 
New York. Should I have soil tests made to 
be sure what would be best? Could you tell 
me of some nurseries where | could buy this 
stock? If the specimens are two, three, or 
four foot or more and properly balled, would 
the trees grow, even though planted in June? 
—L. L. S., New York. 

Answer: The climate and soil of much of 
Putnam County is ideal for our native ever- 
greens such as white pine, red pine, white 
spruce, white cedar or arbor vitae, and hem- 
lock. In addition, one can grow Norway spruce, 
Douglas fir, Scotch pine, Jack pine and balsam 
fir satisfactorily. Canadian yew is a low grow- 
ing evergreen shrub which grows on the pro- 
tected shady hillsides and slopes of your re- 
gion. 

It is not necessary to have soil tests made 
because experience and observations in your 
vicinity give reasonable assurance that all of 
the trees listed will grow. Some will grow bet- 
ter than others perhaps, but all of them satis- 
factorily. For exposed locations, use white 
pine, red pine, white cedar, Scotch pine and 
Jack pine. For shady slopes on eastern and 
northern exposures, use hemlock, balsam fir 
and Douglas fir. 

Such large planting stock as you have de- 
scribed will result in a very expensive opera- 
tion. Smaller trees of white pine and red pine 
six to ten inches high can be purchased at 
lower prices. Trees planted carefully as late 
as June will grow, but planting in April and 
May stands every reason of being more success- 


ful. 


Question: For the past three years I have 
tried to grow some ornamental birch trees in 
my garden. I have planted cut-leaf weeping 
birches as well as canoe birches of a height 
from eight to twelve feet. These trees were 
bought from reliable nurseries and planted 
fairly early in the spring, just as the leaves 
were about to sprout. They were planted near 
some wild birches, consequently, the soil con- 


watered very freely. In spite of all these pre- 
cautions, the mortality in these trees was higher 
than 50 per cent.—H. H., New York. 

Answer: In the vicinity of New York city 
fall planting may have a higher degree of suc- 
cess than spring planting. Accordingly, the 
trees might be planted early in November and 
mulched heavily through the coming winter. 
Birch trees eight to twelve feet in height are 
rather large, but with care one should have 
better than fifty per cent success. There is 
also the possibility that they were overwatered. 
After they have started, it is well to give the 
roots an opportunity to search for water rather 
than to pour it on them too freely. 





QuEsTION: Kindly advise name of Illinois 
State Tree.—-L. A. B., Illinois. 

Answer: Chief Forester Robert B. Miller 
reports that the native oak is legally recognized 
as the Illinois State Tree. This is probably 
the burr oak—Quercus macrocarpa, Mich. 


Question: I am desirous of securing in- 
formation regarding the bird called “Camp- 
Robber and Whiskey-Jack.” It is a slate gray- 
bluish bird in color and closely approaches the 
robin in size. It inhabits the forests at eleva- 
tions ranging in this locality from 8,000 to 
10,000 feet——hangs around camp sites, and 
packs off bits of meat, bread and other camp 
refuse. 

Sometime ago I read an article in a magazine 
which stated that the nesting place of this bird 
was unknown and offering a reward for the 
location of its nesting place. 

What I would like is a complete description 
of this bird stating its nesting habits and all 
that is known regarding it—S. E C., Wyoming. 

Answer: The bird is undoubtedly the 
Rocky Mountain Canada Jay which belongs to 
the magpie family. A description of the bird 
and its nesting habits was published in AMEr- 
IcCAN Forests for September, 1932. The bird is 
eleven to thirteen inches long and is described 
in detail on page 470 of Florence Merriam Bai- 
ley’s (Mrs. Vernon) Birds of New Mexico, pub- 
lished by the New Mexico Department of Game 
and Fish. The price of the book is $7.50. The 
bird ranges through the Rocky Mountains from 
British Columbia down to New Mexico and 
Arizona, and inhabits chiefly the hemlock and 
spruce forests. Dr. Vernon Bailey, of the 
United States Biological Survey, says it has 
been observed to nest in and around the Yel- 
lowstone Park in March when snow is still on 
the ground. The nest is usually on the branch 
of a spruce or other conifer, and is large, sub- 
stantial, made of twigs, grass, mosses, plant 
down and feathers. Three or four eggs vary- 
ing in size and colored a yellowish gray to a 
pale green, finely dotted and blotched with 
brown, slate or lavender, are laid in each nest. 

Apparently the report of the reward is a 
myth. 





Fechheimer prices are AGAIN REDUCED 
—in spite of the fact that woolens are 
advancing! 
Suggest that you order NOW—while our 
stock of woolens (purchased at the lowes: 
price level) lasts. 
You'll get the same high grade materials 
and expert workmanship. Correct fit, of 
course, is guaranteed. 

Terms to U. S. Forest Officers 
Write for samples and new reduced prices. 


e- Fechheimer Bros. Co. 


4th & Pike Sts. Cincinnati, Ohio 























ELBERT FIREPLACES 


Complete in Themselves— 
Require No Masonry 


For Cabins, Camps, | 
Tents, Cottages, | 
ouses, Etc. 
Convenientsize, stur- 
dy construction. Last 
foryears. Burn wood. 
Heat from all sides 
and top. Connectwith 
any flue orstove pipe 
hole. Easily moved. 60 
Ibs. Little Fuel, much 
heat. Good looking. 
Absolutely SAFE. 


Pat. appld. for Buy from Factory | 
Save ONE-HALF | 


F.O.B. Back 
$1 2.00 Open Screen $1 .00 extra 
Send Draft or Money Order. Booklet on request 


_B.F. ELBERT Backus, MINN. 
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BEST 
FISHING 


A-1 Hotel. Best Va. Cooking. 
tember and early October 

Mr. Angler: 

If you do not know all you wish to know about fishing 
please write for Booklet, Hotel Wachapreague, Wacha- 
preague, eS Va. Side). 





nnel Bass; 
25-70 Ibs._ n4 


CHANNEL BASS Sep- 













NEW CATALOG 
Just Out .... Entirely Different! 
Stoeger’s BLUE COVER Catalog No. 18 










Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols, New Models, Gunstocks, 
Scopes, Targets, A iti Parts A ies, de- 
scribed with new prices. Over 1100 illustrations. This re- 












ew Send 25¢ in stamps for this 144 page Arms Cat 
A. F. STOEGER, INC. 





509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) New York, N. Y. 
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Hurry Trees 


The rapid-growing Chinese Eim 
we offer grown from northern 
seed, 6 to 8 feet high 5 for $8.50 
express paid. 


Dainty Daphne 


A beautiful evergreen covered with 
fragrant pink blooms in spring and 
again in Fall. 6 to 9 inches balled, 
10 for $6.50 postpaid. 


Grafted Nuts 


English Walnuts, Pecans and 
Hickory-pecans for the North. 
New, easily opened Black Wal- 
nuts, Blight-free Chestnuts. 


Everblooming 
Climbing Roses 


The new patented hardy roses. 

New Dawn (everblooming Van 
Fleet) $1.50 each. 

Blaze (everblooming Paul's 
Scarlet) $2 each. 
Both new Roses for $4 

postpaid 
The garden sensation of the 


56 Young 
Aristocrats 


Young grafted trees and shrubs 
about 12 inches high for about $1 
each. Rare Azaleas, Rhododen- 
dron, Magnolia, Evergreen Bar- 
berries, the Franklinia Tree, etc. 


A Yew Hedge 


This wonderful evergreen hedge 
the late Dr. Wilson recommended 
be planted from seedlings of Jap- 
anese Yew about 12 inches high. 
We offer 12 to 15 inches, bailed, 
bushy plants at $70 per 100 trees. 
(Transportation extra.) 


Tree Seedlings 


Perhaps the most complete list 
published in America of Ever- 
greens, Deciduous Trees and 
Shrubs. Good healthy stock priced 


low. 
Free Catalog 


All the above and many more are 
to be found in our Autumn catalog. 


Kelsey Nursery Service 


50 Church Street 
New York City 


Kelsey Nursery Service 

50 Church St., New York City 
Send a catalog please :— 
OO a See en ee ete 
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AUTUMN PICTURES 
(Continued from page 557) 


of the principal object somewhat subdued by 
objects of lesser interest, properly placed, make 
for a harmonious whole. Yet there are no fixed 
rules of arrangement, for composition is not an 
exact science. So many subjects and condi- 
tions that are so varied and so far beyond con- 
trol must be met that fixed rules could not be 
applied if they were available. 

Another type of autumn picture which al- 
ways delights the amateur could well be called 
the “leaf and water monochrome.” The illus- 
tration on page 557, by Charles G. Wilson, is 
an interesting example. Here is composition 
itself, enhanced by light. It is really a study 
in black and white, with delicate graduations— 
something that no set rules could produce. The 
amateur will do well to study this carefully, its 
lighting, composition and mechanics, and re- 
produce it as near as possible when opportu- 
nity arises. If his results approach this and 
please the senses, he is on that fine line which 
separates the expert from the novice. 

For when a monochrome inspires agreeable 
emotions in the beholder, that picture registers 
real success. 


155,266 Acres Planted in 1931 


More than 155,000 acres were planted to 
forest trees in the United States last year. In 
1930, 138,970 acres were planted. 

More than 26.000 acres of the new planting 
was done by the Forest Service in National 
Forests. Plantings in state forests totaled 58,- 
989 acres, and forest plantings on other state 
lands, 3,321 acres. Reported planting by indi- 
viduals amounted to 29,624 acres. Of the 16,- 
940 individuals making forest plantings, all 
but 1,869 were farmers. 

Industrial organizations, including pulp and 
paper, lumber, mining, railroad and water 
power companies, planted 21,638 acres, water 
power companies accounting for the largest 
share. Municipalities, by planting 11,561 acres, 
added twenty per cent to their previous plant- 
ings. Schools and colleges planted 1,114 acres, 
and other organizations 2,254 acres. 

Michigan as in 1930 led all states in planting 
and in putting idle lands back to work growing 
timber. Planting in Michigan by all agencies 
amounted to 47,264 acres, a gain of about 9,000 
acres over 1930. New York was second, with 
38,664 acres nearly half being State lands. 
Pennsylvania was third with 17,825 acres, 13,- 
700 acres of which was private land owned by 
individuals and industrial organizations. Wis- 
consin’s plantings amounted to 6,734 acres. 
Massachusetts planted 4,093 acres. Qhio, Ne- 
braska, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Indiana, 
Louisiana, and Connecticut planted 2,000 to 
3,500 acres each. 

The 1931 plantings brought the total area of 
artificially reforested lands to 1,953,394 acres. 





Society of American Foresters 
to Meet in California 


The thirty-second annual conference of the 
Society of American Foresters will be held at 
San Francisco, California, December 12 to 18, 
inclusive. The first two days of the conference 
will be devoted to trips into the redwood and 
Sierra Nevada regions. The remainder of the 
time will be given to discussion by nationally 
‘known forestry leaders of the present status of 
conservation of the forests and of the outlook 
for the future. 

The Society of American Foresters was or- 
ganized in 1900 and is composed of more than 
1,600 technically trained foresters and scient- 
ists of the United States and Canada. 


Everglades National Park 
Association Elects Officers 
Judge Halsted L. Ritter of the Federal 


Court, at Miami has been elected President of 
the Tropic Everglades Park Association to sue- 
ceed Dr. David Fairchild who has resigned to 
serve as chairman of the advisory council. 
Other officers include Thomas J. Pancoast, 
John O. Shares, and Dave Sholtz, vice-presi- 
dents; F. L. Wall, treasurer, and Ernest F. Coe, 
secretary. The following, together with the of- 
ficers of the association constitute the execu- 
tive council,—Clayton Sedwick Cooper, John 
C. Gifford, Claude C. Matlack, S. Pierre Robi- 
neau, Charles D. Leffler, and Ruth Bryan Owen. 
In addition, John W. Watson, J. C. Brown, 
Ernest P. Roberts and S. Pierre Robineau are 
on the legislative committee and Clifford N, 
Bowne is auditor. 

The association changed its name from the 
Tropic Everglades Park Association to Ever- 
glades National Park Association to conform 
with the bills now before Congress. 





Blister Rust Quarantine Revised, 
Affects Five New States 


The Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced a revision of the white pine blister 
rust quarantine regulations which will widely 
increase the market for five-leafed pines raised 
under conditions in which they are protected 
from rust infection. This quarantine regulates 
the interstate shipment of white pines and of 
other five-leafed pines and of currant and 
gooseberry plants in the continental United 
States. The revision is not to become effective 
until January 1, 1933, but is published at this 
time in order that nurserymen may become 
familiar with its provisions. 

Five states are added to the list of infected 
states under the new regulations, namely, Iowa, 
Maryland, Ohio, Virginia and West Virginia. 
Since the District of Columbia is surrounded 
by infected states, it is also classed as infected 
although the blister rust has not yet been 
found within the limits of the District. States 
which have previously been listed as infected 
and to which the new revision therefore also 
especially applies are Connecticut, Idaho, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Washington and Wisconsin. 

Heretofore an embargo has prohibited the 
shipment of all five-leafed pines from infected 
to noninfected states. This embargo is now 
removed and the Federal pine-shipping permits 
which heretofore authorized shipments only 
between infected states may now be used for 
shipping to noninfected states also. This 
change is based on the satisfactory results of 
the protective work carried out around nurs- 
eries for several years. 

The embargo which has hitherto prohibited 
the movement of five-leafed pines from points 
east of the Missouri Valley to Western States 
is also removed. 

The new revision also has the effect of re- 
stricting somewhat more than heretofore the 
interstate movement of five-leafed pines grown 
in lightly infected states, as such shipments 
(except into and between the New England 
States and New York) will hereafter be limited 
to pines carefully protected from blister rust 
infection from the time of planting the seed. 
Such protection is given by raising the nursery 
stock in an area in which there are no currant 
and gooseberry plants within certain pre 
scribed distances. Within and between the 
New England States and New York, control- 
area permits obtained from the state of desti- 
nation may be substituted until further notice 
pending the growing of adequate supplies 0 
protected pine planting stock within that area. 
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AMONG THE 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 











Progress of Preparedness for Protecting 
Sugar Pine Against Blister Rust, by George A. 
Root. Reprint from The Monthly Bulletin of 
the California Department of Agriculture, 
Sacramento, California—Description of white 
pine jblister rust and plans for controlling it 
in northern California. 


The Present Utilization of Sawmill “Waste” 
in the Douglas Fir Region, by Allen H. Hodg- 
son, of the Pacific Northwest Forest Experi- 
ment Station. Reprinted from The Timberman, 
Portland, Oregon.—Detailed report of a study 
of sawmill waste carried out in cooperation 
with the West Coast Lumberman’s Association. 








Construction of Volume Tables, by K. V. M. 
Ferguson, silvicultural officer with Forests 
Commission of Victoria, Australia——A mimeo- 
graphed report containing volume tables for 
three species of Eucalyptus, viz., white moun- 
tain ash (Euc. regnans), Messmate (Euc. 
obliqua), and Silvertop (Euc. Siberiana) in 
the Erica-Baw Baw Forest, District of Victoria, 
Australia. 


Lumber Production and Wood Utilization in 
Southeastern Minnesota, by Louis W. Rees. 
Bulletin 271 of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
—Studies in sawmills and wood-using indus- 
tries leading to recommendations for the mar- 
keting of woodlot products. 


Forest Planting on the Farm, by S. N. Spring 
and C. H. Guise, Department of Forestry, 
Cornell University, Cornell Extension Bulletin 
226, Ithaca, New York.—A clear, concise state- 
ment of the how, why, and when of forest 
planting as applied to northeastern conditions. 


The Black Hills Beetle, by M. W. Blackman, 
United States Department of Agriculture. Bul- 
letin No. 4, of the New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse University. Historical de- 
scription with life history and numerous plates 
of the ravages and methods of control of the 


Black Hills Beetle. 


An Atlas of Paper Making Fibres, Charles 
H. Carpenter. Technical Publication Number 
35 of the New York State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse University. Description of the pa- 
per making qualities of forty-four American 
woods and twelve other fibre plants. Illustrated. 


On the Biology of Trametes Suaveolens (L.) 
Fries, by Ray R. Hirt. Technical Bulletin 
Number 37 of the New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse University. A description 
of white heart rot in poplar and willow. Illus- 
trated. 


Forest Insect Pest Control by Aeroplane. By 
J. W. Bowen, Forest Commissioner of Victoria, 
Australia. Description, with illustrations, of 
efforts to control case moths on the Yarrowee 
Pine Plantation in Australia. 


Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Game 
and Fisheries Department — 1931. From the 
Minister in Charge of Game and Fisheries De- 
partment, Toronto, Canada. In addition to a 
complete report of activities contains detailed 
descriptions of mink breeding and parasites 
of fur-bearing animals. 


NURSERIES 


It Isn’t a Home Until It Is Planted” 








Fall Planting 


Planting time is determined by the 
condition of the stock to be planted. 
As long as the plants are dormant 
they may be safely transplanted. 

Stock planted in the fall has an 
opportunity to establish its roots before 
cold weather and starts growing in the 
spring before spring planted stock 
overcomes the setback of transplanting. 

Order your stock for fall planting 
now, requesting the nursery to ship it 
at the proper planting time for your 
locality. 


GIANT DARWIN TULIPS 


Assorted $1 per 100, 
$9 per 1,000. 
DIGGING GLADIOLUS at $1 per 
100; $9 per 1,000. 
Peters, Phipps, Douglass, Fern Kyle, Golden 


Measure, Betty Nuthill, Black Pansy, Caruso, 
Boyton, Bennett, Crinkles, Edison, War, Ford 


6 PEONY CLUMPS, all different, $1 
20 GERMAN IRIS $1, Post-paid. 
WRENS NEST 
PEMBERTON, N. J. 














PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


ONLY BEST OF THE OLD AND NEW 


AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES 
21ST ANNUAL CATALOG READY 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 


BERLIN, MARYLAND 


EVERGREEN TREES 
FOR FOREST PLANTING 


CERTIFIED White Pine, free from blister rust; 
Norway and White Spruce, Scotch and Red Pine and 
other varieties. Know our reasonable prices. Get 
our figures on Contract Planting. 
Western Maine Forest Nursery 
Dept. A-10-2, Fryeburg, Maine 











FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 
89 STATE STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 


GROW TREES FROM SEEDS 


Send for catalogue of tree, shrub, peren- 
nial, palm, fruit and evergreen seeds 


CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
Germantown Philadelphia, Pa. 


























BRISTOL’S TREES 


The Hardiest Adirondack Evergreens 
Forest and Ornamental Stock 
especially Red Pine 


H. R. BRISTOL Plattsburg, N. Y. 





Plant material for Landscape, Horticul- 
ture and Forestry Projects. Choice line of 
Streng Perennial Plants, Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines and Evergreens, Lining Out 
Stock, Native Plant Material 
Catalog Upon Request 
Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 
NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


Naperville, Illinois 

















If you do not find just what you want 
in the advertising columns of AMERI- 
CAN FORESTS, Write for full informa- 
tion. Let us find it for you. 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


1727 K Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Kelsey Nursery Service 


(See our advertisement on Page 568) 








Natives 





RHODODENDRONS 


3 Varieties. KALMIA 
LATIFOLIA (Mt. Laurel) 


AZALEAS and other trees and 


plants. 





If interested, write for our new catalogue just out. 





THE MORRIS NURSERY 
COMPANY 


47 WEST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE :-: SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 
trees in our own nurseries 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRB 
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H. B. Special 
Scots Pine 
Seed is hand 
picked and 
cured by na- 
ture. Only in 
this way can 
its high stand- 
ard for purity and 
maximum __ germi- 
nation be main- 
tained. Foresters rec- 
ognize it as the best 
type for it grows 
fast, vigorously 
healthy and _aristo- 
cratically straight. 


We carry a com- 
plete line of Ever- 
green and Decidu- 
ous Tree and Shrub 
Seeds and have high 
germinating stocks 
on hand to meet the 
demands of many 
who favor Fall 
Planting. 


Write for wholesale 
catalogue. 


HERBST BROTHERS, 


INC. 
Established 1876 


92 Warren Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











r—FOR SALE 
A valuable wooded property of 1,000 
acres, with a frontage of one mile 
on the beautiful Withlacoochee River 
in South Georgia, and only four 
miles from railroad. Several thousand 
young pine trees, twelve to twenty 
years old. Abundance of game and 
plenty of fish. Terms to suit or sub- 
stantial discount for cash. For de- 
tailed description and price, write 


THE CANNON CO. 
Box 103 Quitman, Georgia 
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ELEMENTS OF Forest MENsuRATION, by Her- 
man H. Chapman and Dwight B. Demeritt. 
Published by J. B. Lyon Company, Albany, 
New York. 452 pages—lIllustrated. Price 
$4.50. 

In bringing out a new book on Forest 
Mensuration Professor Chapman has attempted 
to profit by experiences which have come wit 
scrapping the old academic form of presenta- 
tion in favor of an economic approach. Forest 
mensuration is considered here as a means 
of securing an inventory of forest resources 
that can be used as a background for con- 
ducting business enterprises in timber manage- 
ment. New material resulting from recent 
research and experience has been added to the 
fundamental data presented in previous works 
of this character, so as to make this the last 
word in a published volume on forest mensura- 
tion. 

Designed as a text book, it will naturally 
be most largely used in forest schools, but the 
accumulation of formulae, tables and_inter- 
pretations make it a helpful reference for 
practicing foresters of an earlier generation.— 
G48. C. 


Watcuep sy Witp ANIMALS, by Enos A. Mills. 
Published by Houghton-Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 243 pages—illus- 
trated. Price $2.50. 

Ever a keen observer of wild life, Enos Mills 
took pleasure in describing situations when 
the observer found that he was being observed. 
The seventeen chapters stand out as so many 
distinct episodes in which the author describes 
his experiences with skunks and grizzly bears, 
wolves, mountain lions and mountain goats. 
They are all interesting and one is carried 
with enthusiasm into their lives.-—G. H. C. 





Tue Mopern Suot Gun, by Major Gerald 
Burrard. Volume II]—The Gun and the 
Cartridge. Published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 523 pages, illustrated. 
Price, $5.00. 

This is the third of a series of three books 
devoted to modern sporting guns and ammuni- 
tion. 
THE TreEES OF YOSEMITE, by Mary Curry 

Tresidder. Published by the Stanford Uni- 

versity Press, Stanford University, Califor- 

nia. 133 pages—lIllustrated. Price $2.00. 

The outstanding feature of Mary Curry 
Tresidder’s description of The Trees of Yosem- 
ite is the series of bold black and white 
prints of tree forms, fruits and leaves of 
twenty-four of the more prominent coniferous 
and broadleaved trees of the Yosemite. The 
authors claim that this is the first example 
of the use of linoleum blocks in scientific 
illustration. 

Fortunately the text and manner of presen- 
tation is comparable with the artistic illustra- 
tions. Prefaced by a readable description of 
the botanical classification of trees, and also a 
classification by life zones in terms of eleva- 
tion, the reader is led naturally to the more 
detailed description of each tree. 

The Trees of Yosemite will be welcomed by 
tourists and travellers who wish authoritative 
help in recognizing the trees of the California 
mountains, and will be prized by botaniststand 
foresters who enjoy an artistic as well as ade- 
quate description of the trees of any region.— 
G. H. C. 





Tue Pustic Papers or Francis G. NEwLanps, 
edited and placed in historical setting by 
Arthur B. Darling. Two volumes. Published 
by Houghton-Mifflin Company. Price $10. 
With other historical papers are presented 

selections from Senator Newlands’ speeches 
which carry logically through the years to the 
passage of the Shields bill for developing water 
power and the creation of a Waterways Com- 
mission. This promised to make effective the 
ideals for which Senator Newlands had given 
so much. The World War caused delays in the 
appointment of the Commission and the Sena- 
tor died before it was appointed. On June 10, 
1920, the signing of the Federal water power act 
abolished the Waterways Commission before it 
had started. In its place was created the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. This change destroyed 
the efforts of Senator Newlands to secure na- 
tional control of devasting floods and made 
them seem as far from completion as during 
his life. 

These two volumes form a running record of 
the efforts and accomplishments of an Ameri- 
can statesman who saw clearly the Federal re- 
sponsibility for controlling the water resources 
of the nation. In searching public documents, 
and assembling the statements according to 
time and subject matter Professor Darling has 
carried a torch which may help others to bring 
to fruition the dreams of Senator Newlands. 
When that is accomplished, America’s great 
natural resources of water, soil, forest growth 
and wild life will have been more adequately 
protected and preserved.—G. H. C. 





Tue Fantastic CLan, THe Cactus Famiy, 
by John James Thornber and Frances 
Bonker. Published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 194 pages—lIllustrated. 
Price $3.50. 

Whether one is familiar with cacti as they 
grow on the desert, or realizing that they resist 
the arid climate of a steam heated apartment 
have adopted a few as household companions, 
Dean Thornber’s story of “The Fantastic Clan” 
will prove helpful as well as fascinating. In 
company with Frances Bonker he tells how 
they grow in their natural surroundings, and 
also how one may approximate the desert con- 
ditions to successfully grow them in a garden 
or indoors. But the charm of the book is 
found in the adventure of being led by two 
distinguished and very human botanists under 
the intense sun and the brilliant moonlight 
of the southwest to view these strange plants. 
“For,” as one finds in the conclusion, “you 
have not seen Life in all its many and varied 
forms till you have viewed at least once the 
wondrous parade of the brilliant cactus flow- 
ers, and surveyed the sorgeous painted canvas 
flung far out over the burning mesas on the 
Great American Desert.”—G. H. C. 


How Pan SHAPED THE LEAVES, AND OTHER 
Poems, by Paul S. Bliss. Published at St. 
Louis, Missouri, 2221 Locust Street. Price, 
$1.00. 

Delightful, whimsical, is the poem of Pan. 
And, inspired by trees and nature’s flowering 
beauty, the verses that follow are lovely and 
full of meaning.—L. M. C. 
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ButrerFLY AND Motu Book, by Ellen Robert. (=== — 
son-Miller. Published by Charles Scribner’s | 


Sons, New York. 281 pages. Price $2.50. 9 M 

In this new book Ellen Robertson-Miller OO Sman s anua 
has taken a frequently handled subject and 
treated it in such a delightful manner as to By AustTIN CARY 
make it most interesting and informative. The 
author tells of experiments which she person- 
ally conducted with well-known species of 


moths and butterflies and gives first hand in- As REVISION, with much new matter, of Mr. 

formation regarding their breeding habits, ’ ¥ ee 9 ” 

length of life, and other general characteristics. Cary “4 well known Manual tor Northern Woodsmen.” . Of 
Profusely illustrated, it is a worthy addition the older edition, American Forests said, “Within the three hundred 

to any collection of nature books.—J. N. pages of this handbook may be found the essence of practical woods- 

ee ee oe manship. It is one of those rare books which prove indispensable 

F on pg Pecan gn a Ne alike to field man and student.” The new Manual continues to de- 
lished by the Bureau of Purchases, State serve this high praise. It covers all standard branches of timber 
cape gg ng — =o ee work: timber-land surveying; the making of forest maps; surveying 
The economic conditions that have followed of wood and logs; methods of estimating timber; how to reckon with 

in the wake of the removal of the timber the growth of timber; and much useful miscellaneous information. 

wealth — Geen in this report to the 

Governor of Wisconsin by a committee con- : : 

sisting of Robert B. Goodman, chairman, $3.00 nee postpaid. 


John D. Mylrea, James B. Nash, Carlisle P. 


wereary. Tables of statics and chats sup | ELA RVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


plement a program of land utilization which 





the committee believes can restore economic 
self-sufficiency to the cut-over regions of the | 9 RANDALL HALL, CAMBREIGE, MASS. 
state. ——____ Soleenieaatalal — 








In conclusion the committee expressed as its 


opinion that the yield tax should be substituted A SAFE SERVICE FOR ESTATES 


for the annual property tax on mature and 





po eS ae pen gp Rs The National Association of Gardeners has on file the names of many 
appointment of a permanent committee on men fitted by training and experience for the care of fine gardens and greenhouses. 
land use suggested to cooperate with the Na- The estate owner who wishes to engage a man for work of this kind can arrange, 
tional Rawscoing on ieee l a The through the secretary of the Association, for interviews with men fully capable of 
present program of the Wisconsin Conserva- : 4% : ae : ; 

i, Caneieies erection leur oteativelion handling the position offered. This service is rendered without charge. Simply 
areas was approved. Increases in the area of Call VAnderbilt 3-0467, or write to 

public forests within the State, and selection NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GARDENERS 


of suitable areas for intensive forest manage- 


ment was recommended.—G. H. C. DOROTHY EBEL HANSELL, Secretary 


522-F Fifth Avenue New York City 




















Bosotinks — A Book of Nature Poems by SN ee ce Te eee Te TT TT Tee TUT eT Te MTT eT eT TT eT TT TTT 3 


ee gt | TO MEMBERS ONLY 


phia. Price, $2.00. 
A true son of nature, Lewis Flint misses 
he f of her most delicate nuances, nor does Y SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WITH THE PUBLISHER, we can offer our members 
e fail to record them in simple songs that LIVES OF GAME ANIMALS by Ernest Thompson Seton, eight volumes handsomely 
ae Se beeet. Tintoeng sad hy-aaig, o8 Theve eight volumes of LIVES OF GAME ANIMALS" consis: 3,100 Each book 
ese eight volumes o contain Pages. c 
the charm of wooded places—all these and measures 7% by 10 inches, is bound in green buckram with gold stamping on back strap and 
more are found in “Bobolinks.”—L. M. C. front cover, printed in large clear type, contains 50 maps and 1 500 illustrations. 
Ernest Thompson Seton has covered . these volumes the entire story of wild animal life 
é nae on the North American continent. These have been written after nearly a life time of inten- 
sive research and study. These books are recommended by the American Library Association 
and many naturalists and authorities on the subject. 
Send your order in early as there are only a limited number of these sets available. Re- 
member the price. Regular price $40.00. Special price to members of this Association $20.00. 








SEE SPECIAL BOOK OFFERS ON 
PAGE 573 
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Y 
FOREST EDUCATION 
HENRY S. GRAVES, Dean of the Yale School of Forestry 


AND 


CEDRIC H. GUISE, Assistant Professor of Forest Management at Cornell University 














| A Stupy oF THE ProBLems or Forest EDUCATION IN THE UNiTED STATES AND CanapA, Con- 
DUCTED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS AND SUPPORTED BY A 
GRANT FROM THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION. 


$2.50 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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ASSOCIATION 
PLAYING 
CARDS 


F you play Contract Bridge, 

Auction Bridge, or other 

card games, secure a set (two 
decks) of the Association’s play- 
ing cards. 


The cards are of the very finest 
linen finish. One deck is in 
Chinese Red with black and gold 
bands. The other is in gray with 
black and gold bands. Both 
carry the Association’s Medallion. 
The color combinations are un- 
usually attractive. 


We have purchased these cards 
as a service to the readers of 
AmerIcAN Forests. The set of 
two decks sells for $1.50. Send 
your order now. You will be 
more than pleased. 


ADDRESS: 
Service Department 


American Forestry Association 
1727 K STREET, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 









































That California Air! 

A Californian has been refused a bonus loan 
because records show he was killed at Chateau 
Thierry and St. Mihiel and also died once in 
Texas. Apparently someone is unaware of 
California’s revivifying climate.—Lije. 

To Be a Fish! 

A scientist declares that fish are the only 
living creatures never troubled with influenza. 
This is because of the ample opportunities they 
have for gargling—Passing Show. 

Menace 
This is the forest primeval 
Where the little Pissodes weevil 
Destructively dines on the murmuring pines 
And the hemlocks—a terrible evil. 
—Service Letter. 
Misplaced 

Successful gardening, avers a home maga- 
zine contributor, is just the capacity for taking 
pains. And that would be all right with us, 
too, if so many of them weren’t in the small of 
the back.—Boston Herald. 

Stage Managing Ma 

Harold.—*Mummy, we’re going to play ele- 
phants at the zoo and we want you to come.” 

Mother—“What on earth can I do?” 

Harold—“You can be the lady who gives 
them peanuts and candy.”—Passing Show. 


What the Country Needs 
A Virginia man has succeeded in crossing a 
cabbage with an onion. What will he name 
the cigar ?—Life. 





No Chance 
The House agricultural committee has ap- 
proved a million-dollar appropriation for grass- 
hopper control. Congress won’t let the coun- 
try have anything with hops in it. 
—Seattle Times. 


Gates Ajar 
With Violet cuddling in his arms, 
He drove his Ford—poor silly, 
Where once he held his Violet, 
He now holds his lily—The Sour Owl. 
The Problem 
It is all right to preserve wild life in the for- 
ests, but what to do with it in the cities is a 
problem.—Times Picayune. 
Kindness to Nuisances Week 
Wife (as husband is leaving)—‘Dear, will 
you remember to bring home something for 
the rats this evening?” 
Hub—“Something for the rats? Certainly 
not! If the rats can’t eat what we have in the 
house, let them leave.”—Boston Transcript. 








Waste 
Why did nature waste that hide on an alli- 


gator? Most of the time he stays down where 
mosquitoes can’t get him.—Kablegram. 


The Angler’s Lament 

Backward, turn backward, oh time, in your 
flight; 

Please make ’em bite again, just for tonight. 

I’ve sat on this boulder for sixteen long hours, 

And baited with crawfish and doughballs and 
flowers, 

And minnows and ryebread and liver and bees, 

And grasshoppers, fishworms and _ limberger 
cheese. 

And never a nibble—a jerk on the line— 

Of sunfish or sucker I’ve seen not a sign! 

My arms are fried brown and my nose is burnt 
red— 

My seat is worn thin and my legs are both 
dead. 

My stomach is puckered, tied up in a knot. 

I’m sore and I’m dirty and thirsty and stiff, 

I’ve lost my tobacco and ain’t had a whiff 

And I’ve got the small pox, the measles and 


pip; 
I’m all broken up on my shins and my hip. 
It’s fourteen long hours by the road to my 
shack— 
To cold cream—to comfort—to rest and a 
snack. 
Oh, backward, I guess, is the way I shall turn; 
They don’t want to bite and I don’t give a 
durn! 
For I have been fishing—I’ve had a good day; 
Now all that I want is some grub and the hay. 
—Compac Tent Corporation. 


A Wilt as Good as a Will 

A passerby stopped to watch an old man in 
his garden weeding. 

“Which weeds do you consider the easiest to 
kill?” he asked. 

“Widow’s weeds,” answered the old man. 
“You only have to say ‘wilt thou,’ and they 
wilt.”—Bystander. 





One Alone 
Scientists are trying to break up the atom. 
They should let it alone—it’s the only thing we 
have left that hasn't already gone to pieces. 

—Atlanta Constitution. 

Civilization 
A jazz band composed of Indians was heard 
on the radio the other night. Its players 
whooped and yelled like wild white men.—Life. 


Suggestion 
It might be easier to keep the wolf from the 
door if only we could keep the bear from the 
market.—Judge. 
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Use Your 10% Discount on Any Book Published! 
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COMBINATION OFFER No. 2 
INSECTS AND DISEASES OF ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES AND SHRUBS, by E. P. 
Felt and W. H. Rankin. Published by The 
Macmillan Company Price $5.00. 
HANDBOOK FOR RANGERS AND 
WOODSMEN, by J. L. B. Taylor. Pub- 
lished by John Wiley Sons. Price $3.00. 
NURSERY MANUAL, by L. H. Bailey. Pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company. Price 
$2.50. 
Regular Price For All Three Books, $10.50. 
SPECIAL PRICE TO MEMBERS, $9.00. 





THE REAL LOG CABIN, by C. D. Aldrich. 
Published by The Macmillan Company. 
Price $2.50. 

FISH FACTS AND FANCIES, by F. C. Gris- 
wold. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price $5.00. 

GAME BIRD SHOOTING, by Charles Askins. 
Published by The Macmillan Company. 
Price $4.00. 

Regular Price For All Three Books, $11.50. 

SPECIAL PRICE TO MEMBERS, $9.50. 


SPECIAL OCTOBER OFFER 


THE CULTIVATED EVERGREENS, by L. H. Bailey. Pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company. Price $3.00. 


This standard book is acknowledged to be one of the best 
practical handbooks on the woody evergreens. How to plant, 
cultivate, propagate, identify and adapt all of the conifers grown 
in North America. 


OUR NATIVE TREES AND HOW TO IDENTIFY THEM, 
by H. L. Keeler. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $3.00. 


One of the most practical identification books ever published, 
ideally suited for the layman and of great service to the expert. 
Regular Price For These Two Books, $6.00. 


SPECIAL PRICE TO MEMBERS, $5.00. 


COMBINATION OFFER No. 4 


GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS, by E. T. Cook. Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price $6.00. 


HOW TO KNOW FERNS, by F. T. Parsons. Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price $2.50. 


TREES IN WINTER, by A. F. Blakeslee and C. D. Jarvis. Published 
by The Macmillan Company. Price $2.50. 


Regular Price For All Three Books, $11.00. 
SPECIAL PRICE TO MEMBERS, 39.00. 


COMBINATION OFFER No. 5 


TREES OF WASHINGTON—THE MAN AND THE CITY, by Erle 
Kauffman. Published by The Outdoor Press. Price $1.00. 


TREES AND SHRUBS OF LAFAYETTE PARK, by F. V. Coville and 
©. M. Freeman. Published by The American Forestry Association. 
Price 25 cents. 

FOREST TREES OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, by W. R. 


Mattoon and S. S. Alburtis. Published by The American Forestry 
Association. Price 35 cents. 


Regular Price For All Three Books, $1.65. 
SPECIAL PRICE TO MEMBERS, $1.25. 





Are You Giving BOOKS for CHRISTMAS? 


If you are. NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER! And remember, your Membership in The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association entitles you to a 10% discount on any book published in the United States. 
Write for Our List of Recommended Books—Or Ask Us to Furnish the Books You Need. 


ANY SUBJECT 


Forests and Forestry History Juveniles 
General Outdoors Literature Exploration 
Art and Architecture Garden Books Adventure 
Biography Sporting Books Education 
Science Religious Industrial 
Fiction Travel Classics 





BOOK DEPARTMENT—THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1727 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements from reputable individuals and concerns will be inserted under this head at the 

rate of 10c a word per insertion, cash with order. 

will be inserted for less than $1.00. Abbreviations, initials and letters will be counted as words. 

Name and address must be given, as advertisements will not be inserted in this section with only 

a box number. Address all orders to Classified Advertising Department, AMERICAN FORESTS 
Magazine, 1727 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Display rates on application. No advertisement 








Taxidermy and Supplies 
GLASS EYES —‘TAXIDEKMIST, FURRIERS’ 
supplies, tools; catalog free. Schoepfer, 134 West 
32d Street, New York City. 











Consulting Foresters 


TIMBERLAND MANAGEMENT. ESTIMATES, 
SURVEYS, PLANTING. P. T. COOLIDGE, 31 
Central St., Bangor, Maine. 











Property 

FOR SALE—BINGHAM WOODS—760 acres 
well advanced second growth Long Leaf Yellow 
Pine, in hills of Escambia County, Florida, near 
Pensacola. Cattle, Sheep and many improve- 
ments. Write me for description and price. 
F. F. Bingham, Owner, 1113 4th Avenue West, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


English Setters 


TRAINED SETTERS, Pointers, Spaniels, Re- 
trievers. Also pups—Papers. Thorobred Kennels, 
Atlantic, Iowa. 























Nursery S tock 


Forest and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Peren- 
nials. Write for price lists. American Forestry 
Company, Pembine, Wisconsin. 














ATTRACT WILD DUCKS 


Natural aquatic food plants 
will bring thousands of 
Wild Ducks to your favor- 
ite waters. Plant WILD RICE, 
WILD CELERY, PONDWEED 
SEEDS, and others guaran- 
teed to produce results. Prices re- 
duced, discount on early orders. 
Write for expert planting advice 
and free literature. 


Box 331-K, Oshkosh, Wis. 







id, 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 














REAL HARRIS TWEED 


The Aristocrat of all sports wear, direct 
from the makers. Suit-lengths by Post, 


$2.00 per yard. Postage Paid. Samples 
free on stating shades desired. 

JAMES ST. TWEED DEPOT 
619 Stornoway 


Scotland 











Miscellaneous 





EMBLEMS—Wear your Association Emblem. 
Octagon shape with tree modeled in gold and 
covered with transparent green enamel. $2.00 
each postpaid. American Forestry Association, 
1727 K Street, N. W., Washington, D 





TREE STICKS—Measure your Southern Wood 
Lot or forest with specially designed Tree-Scale 
Stick and Log Scale Stick. Mailed in Canvas 
container with instruction book. $1.00 set post- 
paid. Address: American Forestry Association, 
1727 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 








Ferrets 





FERRETS, RATTERS AND HUNTERS. List 
Free. Thos. Sellars, New London, Ohio. 








Publications 





TREES OF WASHINGTON — New book on 
Washington, the Man and the City, by Erle 
Kauffman. Every American and every tree 
lover should have this book. Price, $1.00. The 
Outdoor Press, 1727 K St., N. W., Washington, 





TREES AND SHRUBS OF LAFAYETTE PARK. 
Illustrations and map showing locations of trees 
in this famous Washington Park. Price, 25 
cents. American Forestry Association, 1727 K 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





GAME AND FISH DEPEND ON FORESTS AND STREAMS. BOTH ARE DESTROYED BY FIRE. 
PREVENT FIRES AND SAVE OUR WILDLIFE. 








FORESTRY AIDS THE 
UNEMPLOYED 


(Continued from page 550) 


Farmers in Jackson Parish, Louisiana, who 
were without adequate cash, shipped twenty- 
five cars of pulpwood to the Southern Advance 
and Paper Company, at Hodge, so that many 
of them received from $100 to $150. The 
cutting and marketing was supervised by the 
agricultural extension workers and Extension 
Forester Robert Moore. 

Over one thousand men located in fifty 
camps within the white pine areas of Idaho 
and neighboring states have been busy during 
the summer on an extensive campaign to con- 
trol white pine blister rust by destroying wild 
currant and gooseberry bushes. 

Spring planting in the Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Forest Region employed about 250 men, 
including eighty men for over a month in 
planting 1,300 acres of burned over land in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota. 

Hundreds of unemployed families are 
camped on the National Forests where they 
get cheap shelter, free wood and water, and 
possibilities of fish, game and berries. This 
emergency has made necessary special provi- 
sion for sanitation and fire prevention from 
this year’s meager appropriation which was 
primarily for recreation. 

Free use permits for Wasco County, Oregon, 
to cut dead and insect infested timber on the 
Mt. Hood National Forest are being used by 
needy workers, selected by the county. For 
every two cords of wood kept by the worker 
the county takes one cord to be distributed 
later to individuals unable to do such work. 
The cutting is done under Forest Service 
supervision. 

On all National Forests of the Intermountain 
Region areas have been set aside where dead 
timber may be cut without permit. 

Thousands of unemployed are securing free 
fire wood from the forests of Utah, Montana 
and Idaho. On the Deerlodge National Forest 
idle miners in and about Butte have cleaned 
up dead material for thirty miles about the 
city. 

Denver and Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
have permits to obtain wood from National 
Forests for distribution this winter under 
supervision of charity organizations. Since 
June the two camps established by the city 

















NOMINATE YOUR FRIENDS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Fill_in_the last line and mail the application to a friend. He will appreciate the courtesy, and you will be helping your Association. 








Application for Membership in The American Forestry Association 
The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
1727 K Street N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C.: 


I hereby apply for membership in The American Forestry Association and enclose $__— 
INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP DESIRED 


Date 



































[] Subscribing membership, per year, including Magazine... ___________________._. $4.00 
[] Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine. 10.00 
[-] Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine 25.00 
[] Life Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine... 100.00 
(-] Patron Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine... 1,000.00 
Canadian Postage 25c extra, Foreign 50c extra, on Subscribing Memberships 
PLEASE LETTER OR TYPE NAME AND ADDRESS 
Name 
Street 
American Forests is sent City and State 
monthly to Members eterna aarliciamen 
Nominated by 
(Member) October, 1932 
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Wabvarelis of Maine | 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four 
year undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 

Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems 
of, the Northeast. Eight-weeks’ camp 
course required of all Seniors in Forestry, 
in practical legging operations, on Indian 
Township, Washington County, Maine, un- 
der faculty supervision. 


For catalog and further information 
address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY 











| 
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Know Our Birds 





of Denver on the Pike National Forest and 
equipped through cooperation of the Forest 
Service, the Army, and the National Guard, 
have sheltered hundreds of men. Each camp 
has a paid foreman and cook, and a voluntary 
staff of helpers. Medical attention is provided 
by the Colorado University School of Medi- 
cine. Men are given food and lodging in return 
for seven and one-half hours’ work each day. 
They work in the forest gathering wood from 
defective logs and tops left from a recent tim- 
ber sale, thinning crowded stands of young 
growth, and general improvement. At one 
camp each man has cut and piled an average 
of one cord of wood a day. In addition to 
food and shelter for the men, the city of 
Denver is arranging food allowances for the 
families in town, and necessary clothing for 
the men and their families. Similar camps are 
being planned in cooperation with other cities 
and organizations in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Michigan, and North Carolina, as well as in 
the West. 

Authority to begin highway construction 
work under the emergency relief act was wired 
to the National Forest supervisors on August 
15, immediately after the funds were appor- 
tioned by the Secretary of Agriculture. Twenty- 
four hours afterward actual work was under 
way on several of the forests. The $5,000,000 
for construction of forest highways on the Na- 
tional Forests is an addition to that included 
in the regular appropriation, and contemplates 
the construction of new roads which will entail 
extensive clearings. Much of this can be done 
throughout the year, which combined with the 
clause in the act restricting work of an indi- 
vidual to thirty hours a week promises benefits 
of employment amounting to over a million 
man days of work. 





State Shares in National Forest 








School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing for 
Federal, State, and private work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Sciences in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 


Opportunity is given to special- 
ize in General Forestry, Logging 
Engineering, and Range Manage- 
ment. 

Large logging and milling oper- 
ations, important wood-working 
industries, also extensive Federal, 
State, and private forests, near at 
hand. Excellent opportunity for 
summer employment. 





For further particulars address 
FRANCIS G. MILLER, Dean 








Receipts 


Road and school funds amounting to $568,256 

















Audubon Bird Cards 


Post-card size in color from original paint- 
ings by Allan Brooks 


Reverse side of each card carries an 
account of the habits and distribution 
of each bird. Prepared under the su- 
pervision of Dr. Frank M. Chapman. 


A 
Set No. 1—Fifty Winter Birds of East- 
ern North America 


Set No. 2—Fifty Spring Birds of East- 
ern North America 


Set No. 3—Fifty Summer Birds of East- 
ern North America 


$1.00 per set, postpaid 


The three sets in individual 
boxes for $3.00, postpaid 


é 
Order from 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


1727 K St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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will be distributed this year to thirty-three 
states and territories containing National For- 
ests, as their share of the National Forest 
receipts for the fiscal year 1932. 

The apportionment of twenty-five per cent 
of the receipts of the National Forests, paid 
annually to the states in lieu of taxes on Na- 
tional Forest lands within their borders, is 
subject to final check by the General Account- 
ing Office. 

The funds paid to states will be turned over 
to the counties containing the National Forests, 
for local county road and school use. In addi- 
tion to the twenty-five per cent fund turned 
over to the states, ten per cent of the National 
Forest receipts is set aside each year to be 
expended by the Forest Service for National 
Forest roads and trails within the counties con- 
taining National Forests. 

Both the twenty-five per cent and the ten 
per cent funds were greatly reduced in 1932, 
owing to temporary emergency measures and 
conditions which practically halved the re- 
ceipts of the National Forests. 

Distribution among the states containing Na- 
tional Forests of the twenty-five per cent fund 
will be as follows: Alabama, $75; Alaska, 
$10,505; Arizona, $47,665; Arkansas, $433; 
California, $149,403; Colorado, $57,981; Flor- 
ida, $5,161; Georgia, $1,398; Idaho, $58,488; 
Louisiana, $111; Maine, $308; Michigan, $636; 
Minnesota, $2,983; Montana, $29,743; Ne- 
braska, $1,131; Nevada, $11,897; New Hamp- 
shire, $4,561; New Mexico, $20,772; North 
Carolina, $3,101; Oklahoma, $693; Oregon, 
$36,547; Pennsylvania, $1,774; Puerto Rico, 
$36; South Carolina, $268; South Dakota, 
$8,272; Tennessee, $2,134; Utah, $24,830; 
Vermont, $1; Virginia, $3,080; Washington, 
$48,462; West Virginia, $396; Wisconsin, $90, 
and Wyoming, $35,302. 


The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


NDERGRADUATE courses of 
four years are offered in for- 
| estry leading to the degree of 
| Bachelor of Science. There is 
| also opportunity for graduate 
work in several branches of for- 
| estry leading to advanced degrees. 
| The College owns and controls 
| approximately 6,700 acres of Ex- 
| ‘perimental Forest Lands in various 
| sections of the State. These forest 
| lands, together with the Roosevelt 
| Wild Life Experiment Station at 
| the College, offer excellent oppor- 
| tunities for practical work in for- 
| estry. 

| Facilities for instruction in pulp 
| and paper making, in kiln-drying 
and timber treating and a portable 
sawmill are features of the com- 
pletely equipped plant. 


Catalog will be sent upon request 
| HUGH P. BAKER, Dean 
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BACKYARD PHEASANTS 


(Continued from page 545) 


became evident that the project was cement- 
ing a friendship with the farmer and at the 
present time most of the game clubs are en- 
thusiastic for a continuance of the plan. This 
fall Commissioner Morgenthau is extending 
the work to counties which do not have 4-H 
club organizations by giving boys and girls in 
such localities an opportunity to participate 
in the project. Where no 4-H club organiza- 
tion exists in a county, the county farm agent 
is selected to make the distribution. 

The project, however, has not been extended 
to other birds than pheasants. Some day, per- 
haps, when the Department has learned, as a 
result of extensive projects now in progress, 
how to propagate such birds as ruffed grouse 
and Bob-White quail in captivity these splen- 
did game birds may be included in the “back 
yard and farm yard game raising policy.” No 
definite plan to this end or to sponsoring the 
raising of other game in farm yards is now 
being considered by the state. The pheasant, 
it was felt, is the natural species with which 
to try out the farm raising idea. This bird 
after all is only the wild version of the ordi- 
nary domestic fowl. Almost any one familiar 
with chicken breeding can readily learn pheas- 
ant raising. The ordinary barn-yard hen will 
hatch pheasant eggs as if they were her own 
and will care for the chicks as they are 
hatched. As they become older more care is 
necessary to protect them and to keep them 
from flying off into the wilds before they are 
mature. 


AS MINNESOTA SEES 
CONSERVATION 


(Continued from page 536) 


lakes were being lowered by drainage, others 
were being excessively raised or threatened 
with overflows through water power damming 
operations, causing destruction of forests and 
forest life in the flooded areas while at the 
same time they lowered the levels of streams 
farther down, to the destruction of fish. Some 
action is looked for from ihe legislature to 
take arbitrary jurisdiction over water levels. 
Commissioner Cox is of the opinion that at 
least there should be constructed cheap dam- 
ming structures where practicable to conserve 
water supplies and maintain levels. 

On these lake level maintenance projects, 
progress already has been made. Chief among 
them is that at Thief Lake, restoring the Mar- 
shall county marshes and the lake itself to its 
former level and providing 20,000 acres of 
breeding ground for water fowl. This and 
twenty-five lesser projects have been completed, 
and seventy others are in various preliminary 
stages. 

In point of direct and immediate financial 
importance, the division of lands and minerals 
ranks first. When it finally begins to function 
as a part of the conservation department, it 
will have on its hands all the intricacies of 
dealing with the mining companies that annu- 
ally dig out of the soil of northern Minnesota 
many millions of dollars in iron ore. Much 
of this comes from state owned lands leased 
to corporations, from which royalties are de- 
rived. In the hands of the division is the ad- 
ministration of all these state owned lands not 
in the hands of the game or forestry divisions 
or held by the Rural Credits Bureau. It con- 
stitutes a large business in itself, in which the 
possibilities for serving the state’s interests 
or betraying them are immense. 
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Working For 


DEQUATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION by fed- 

eral, state, and other agencies, individually and in co- 
operation; the REFORESTATION OF DENUDED LANDS, 
chiefly valuable for timber production or the protection of stream- 
flow; more extensive PLANTING OF TREES by individuals, 
companies, municipalities, states, and the federal government; the 
ELIMINATION OF WASTE in the manufacture and consump- 
tion of lumber and forest products; the advancement of SOUND 
REMEDIAL FOREST LEGISLATION. 


The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND STATE 
FORESTS where local and national interests show them to be 
desirable; the CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE FORESTS so that they may best serve the per- 
manent needs of our citizens; the development of COMMUNITY 
FORESTS. 


FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the social 
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America’s WILD FLORA and FAUNA. 
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dren, in respect to our forests and our forest needs; a more aggres- 
sive policy of RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION 
in the science of forest production, management, and utilization, by 
the nation, individual states, and agricultural colleges; reforms in 


present methods of FOREST TAXATION, to the end that timber 
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may be fairly taxed and the growing of timber crops increased. 
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